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GENERAL  LAZARO  CARDENAS 
PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

I\  till'  i)i(‘si(l('ntiiil  (‘l('(•ti<)Ils  li<‘M  in  Mexico  on  .Inly  1,  (Icn. 

lii'i/iiro  ( 'lirdcMDis  wjis  «'lioscn  ('liicf  Miisilstiiitc  of  tlic  nation  for 
llic  six-vcar  term  l)»'eeml>er  1,  IICM,  to  Noveintx'r  :f(),  1941). 

(lein'ial  ('anienas  was  l»orn  on  May  21,  ISOo,  in  the  |)ietnn“s<ine 
town  of  .li((uii|)an,  on  Lake  C'hapala  in  the  State  of  Miehoaean. 
There  he  received  his  early  education,  hut  the  deatli  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  iiiin  to  ^o  to  work  when  oidy  eleven  to  supixtrt 
his  mother  and  seven  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  At  one  time  he 
worked  in  a  ])rintin»;  olliee,  where  he  aetpiired  a  taste  for  rea«lin<;. 

In  1913  he  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  ranks,  and  his  military 
>:enius  promj)tly  asserted  itself,  liy  the  following  year  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  he  was  steadily  advanced  thereafter 
until  in  1931  he  was  commissioned  <;eneral  of  division,  the  hi<;hest 
rank  in  the  army. 

In  1920  (leneral  ('anienas  was  ap|)ointed  provisional  g»)vernor  of 
-Miehoaean,  his  lirst  civil  post.  In  1928  he  was  elected  j;overnor  of 
the  same  state,  and  served  for  four  veal’s.  His  administration  was 
distinguished  hy  elforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  rural  inhabitants 
and  the  workinj;  classes.  Durinj;  part  of  this  period  he  was  head  of 
the  National  Kevolntionary  Party. 

(leneral  (’airdenas  also  hrin»;s  to  his  hifrh  olliee  e.xperience  in  national 
administration,  for  twice  he  has  served  as  a  memher  of  the  cabinet. 
From  -\ui;ust  to  October  1931  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
from  January  to  .Mjiy  1933,  Minister  of  War.  From  the  hitter 
|>osition  he  resi»;ned  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
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In  an  address  to  the  nation  delivered, on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
General  ('ardenas  suinmari/ed  the  policies  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  out  during  his  administration.  Among  other  things,  he  said; 

“  The  jiresent  situation  of  the  majority  of  the  rural  families  throughout 
our  country  is  sufficient  justification  for  promptly  satisfying  their 
needs  by  speeding  up  grants  and  restoration  of  ejidos,  putting  an  end 
to  the  monopolization  of  land,  and  bringing  about  better  cultivation 
of  the  fields.  Hut  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  not  only  demands 
that  land  be  provided,  but  also  makes  it  imperative  that  farm  credit 
should  be  increased,  new  irrigation  works  and  highways  built,  and 
modern  systems  of  farming  introduced;  cooperative  societies  should 
also  be  organized  to  put  a  stop  to  speculation  by  middlemen.  Hy 
such  measures  an  attempt  will  be  made  not  only  to  have  agricultural 
production  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  farmers,  but  also  to 
prove  by  its  quality  and  quantity  that  the  distribution  of  land  gives 
better  results  than  the  former  latifundia  system,  founded  on  e.xploita- 
fion  of  the  workei-s.  .  .  . 

“The  situation  of  industrial  workers  calls  for  fundamental  altera- 
ti(»ns  in  the  labor  code,  as  prop«>sed  in  the  Si.x-Year  Plan;  steps  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  taken  by  the  present  administration,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  workers  throughout  the  nation.  .  .  , 

“And  following  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  Si.x-year  Plan,  the 
organization  of  cooperative  societies  throughout  the  Republic  will  be 
stimulated.  By  this  means  the  lab<*ring  classes  will  be  increasingly 
better  fitted  to  control  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  ideal  of  the  socialist  doctrine  of  the  revolution. 

“I  promise  to  fulfill  the  duty  laid  upon  every  son  by  the  fatherland, 
that  of  zealously  safeguarding  our  national  sovereignty  and  main¬ 
taining  our  cordial  relations  with  all  nations,  especially  with  those 
allied  to  us  by  racial  background  and  e<a>n(»mic  interests.’’ 


YERBA  MATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Borden.we 

Minister  of  Harajuay  in  the  United  States 

IN  recent  months  there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  ycrba 
mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea.  The  press  has  published  articles  and  notes 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  beverage,  characteristic  of 
various  South  American  countries,  and  widely  cultivated  in  the 
countries  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

On  various  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the  best  way 
of  extending  the  consumption  of  mate  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
spite  of  its  excellent  qualities  the  desired  increase  has  not  taken  place. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Momen¬ 
tary  enthusiasms,  passing  fashions,  gave  a  fleeting  hope  of  a  greater 
sale  for  Paraguayan  tea,  but  nevertheless  mate  is  still,  after  centuries, 
one  of  the  few  excellent  food  products  that  have  not  acquired  a  world 
market. 

Now,  however,  the  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  when  this  product 
of  the  forests  and  the  plains  around  the  sources  and  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers  will  secure  a  definite  place 
in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  former  efforts  to  make  mate  better  known  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  persevering,  or  possibly  a  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  (pialities  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  tonics 
and  stimulants  used  by  man  was  lacking.  Above  all,  no  one  had 
hitherto  what  has  now  been  obtained — that  is,  the  effective  aid  and 
the  intelligent  ami  cordial  cooperation  of  the  American  Government. 

The  Argentine  Embassy  and  the  Paraguayan  Legation,  which  have 
always  tried  to  inform  Americans  about  mate,  for  a  long  time  did  not 
go  beyond  intermittent  advertising  and  negotiations  with  private 
firms. 

But  a  few  months  ago  they  both  began  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  De])artment  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  to  have 
mate  adopted  as  part  of  the  rations  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy. 
I  have  the  honor  of  reporting  that  the  negotiations  were  met  with  the 
kindly  interest  and  intelligent  understanding  with  wdiich  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Roosevelt  meets  and  investigates  everytliing 
tending  to  unite  the  nations  of  this  continent.  The  General  Staff 
and  other  authorities  then  started  the  necessary  fonnalities,  and  as  a 
result  it  has  just  been  decided  to  begin  the  experiments  that  are 
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expected  to  hrin^  about  the  a(io|)tion  of  mate  for  use  by  the  armed 
forces  of  tiie  I'uited  States. 

Moreover,  tlie  interest  of  tlie  i)id)lic  and  of  husiness  men,  reflecting 
that  shown  by  the  (lovernment,  has  greatly  increased.  Important 
centers  for  the  sale  of  mate  have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
Tnited  States.  A  sh.ort  time  ago  1  received  a  letter  from  u  firm  in 
Ix)s  Angeles  announcing  that  its  sales  of  mate  exceeded  30  tons  a 
month  and  would  soon  reach  100.  Other  companies  in  New  York, 


A  5-YEAR-OLl)  YEKBA 
MATE  TREE. 


From  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
indigenous  to  Paraguay 
though  grown  in  .\rgentina 
an<l  Brazil  as  well,  is  made  a 
t)everage  extensively  con- 
sume<t  in  many  South 
American  countries.  The 
IHipularity  of  the  so-called 
••  Paraguayan  tea”  is  ex- 
liected  to  increase  in  the 
l'nile<l  States  as  a  result  of 
a  publicity  (-.itnpaigti  now 
iimler  way. 


San  Francisco,  and  other  cities  likewise  tell  me  that  their  sales  are  now 
mounting  all  the  time. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  well  to  form  an  idea  of  the  consefjuences 
that  the  importation  of  mate  into  this  country  will  soon  bring  about. 
For  this  purpose  the  lii  i.LLTi.\  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
lias  often  puhlished  interesting  reports  on  the  Ilex  paraguayenfths  and 
which  devotes  itself  to  problems  of  importance  in  inter-American  life, 
is  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

Yerba  mate  is  an  indigenous  Paraguayan  product.  The  fertile  soil 
of  my  country  is  the  only  place  in  which  this  magnificent  tree  grows 
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wild,  absorbing:  niiiiorals  from  underg:roiiml  and  transforming:  into 
vitamins  the  rays  of  tbo  sun  which  shine  upon  the  treetops  of  the 
forest.  Onturies  ag:o  tlie  astute  Indians  discovered  the  e.xtraordinarv 
virtues  of  cad  in  the  mate-g:rowing:  regiion  of  Parag:uay  near  the  falls 
of  the  (iuaira,  Xacunday,  and  lg:uazu,  the  larjrest  and  the  most 
])otentially  powerful  in  the  world. 

The  Spanish  compierois  were  not  slow  in  becoming:  acipiainted 
with  the  almost  miraculous  jiowers  of  the  infusion  drunk  by  the 
Indians.  The  fabled  K»)untain  of  Youth  which  lured  Ponce  de 
Leon  from  place  to  place  in  Florida  was  perhaps  a  remote  echo  of 
the  energ:izing:  effects  which  cad  produces  in  the  body  and  soul  of  men. 
Later,  mate  beg:an  to  be  cultivated  in  Brazil,  and  not  many  years  ag:o 
it  was  introduced  into  Arg:entina. 

But  in  all  these  three  countries  there  remains  almost  unpo])ulated  a 
vast  and  sjilendid  e.xtent  of  territory,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suitable 
as  to  flora,  climate,  and  g:eneral  conditions  for  settlement  by  the  white 
race.  A  g:reat  new  market  for  mat»'*  woidd  be  like  a  reveille  sig:nalizing; 
the  «>pening:  to  busy  civilized  life  of  this  still  dormant  re<;ion,  near  the 
mifihty  riveis  and  the  marvelous  latent  energ:y  of  the  cataracts. 

Three  c(*ui»tries  would  benefit  by  a  larg:e  consumption  »)f  mat«'‘in  the 
Tnited  States,  in  ways  and  to  a  de»;ree  which  now  cannot  even  be 
surmised.  Ilow  unsuspected  are  the  conseipiences  brougiht  about  by 
the  intercommunication  of  nations!  One  pound  of  mate  boug:ht  in 
the  I’nited  States  may  mean  a  book  for  the  settler’s  child  or  a  hearth¬ 
stone  for  a  modest  and  hajipy  home  in  the  gireat  forests.  The  reg:ion 
adjacent  to  the  Parana,  Ig;uazu,  and  l’rug:uay  Rivers  may  come  in 
time  to  he  who  knows  how  stupendous  an  emporium!  Thence  the 
white  coal  of  the  waterfalls  may  send  energ:y  to  move  the  wheels  of 
transportation  and  industry  in  all  the  southern  half  of  South  America. 
But  fii*st  the  forests  must  he  opened,  and  this  will  be  done  if  a  sale  for 
mate  calls  the  settler  to  the  rejrion  where  it  grrows. 

The  people  of  the  I'nited  States  will  also  g:ain  by  a  wider  use  of 
mate.  It  is  a  bevenig:e  which  really  needs  no  recommendation,  for 
scientists,  statesmen,  travelei’s,  and  educators,  all  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  it,  are  unanimous  in  approving;  and  praising:  it. 

The  following;  is  a  comparative  analysis; 


In  l,(KKl  parts  — 

Oreen  lea 

Hlack  tea  : 

Coffee 

Mat^ 

Ks-sential  nils. 

7.  \Hi 

6.  (N) 

0.41 

O.lll 

('hlorophyll  _ 

22.  21) 

la.  14 

i:t.  iKi 

t>2.  (Ml 

Kesin  . 

22.  21) 

:«i.4(l 

i:i.  m 

it).  ti« 

Tannin  . 

17H.<)() 

1^.80 

10.  :4y 

12.  28 

Theine  or  caffeine . .  - 

4.  :U) 

4.ti<) 

2.  tiO 

2.  .'iO 

( 'olorinp  extracts  and  material . .  _  . . 

:{90. 00 

270.  07 

2:18.83 

Killer  and  cellulose-. . 

21) 

174.  Kt 

180.  00 

Ash . 

H5.  tiO 

r>4.  40 

25.  01 

38.  It) 
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In  this  table  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  niat6,  which  has  the 
smallest  proportion  of  stimulant  and  of  essential  oils,  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  chlorophyll,  the  transforming  agent  so  closely 
studied  by  modern  dieticians  and  biochemists. 

Here  in  the  United  States  mat4  can  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Paraguayan  tea,  in  the  opinion  of  great  physiologists,  is  the  most 
healthful  beverage  known.  It  is  a  tonic  and  stimulant  for  the  nerves 
and  muscular  system  as  well  as  for  the  heart,  but  it  does  not  affect 
directly  the  nerve  and  heart  centers,  cause  or  increase  any  neuropathic 
conditions  or  a  state  of  hyperasthenia.  It  cheers  and  clears  the  mind; 
it  stimulates  intestinal  action;  and  it  promotes  circulation  and  the 
digestive  processes. 

An  authority  has  described  its  beneficial  action  as  follows: 

Mate  can  be  a  valuable  and  effective  agent  fur  preventing  the  increasingly 
evil  effects  of  the  dizzy  rush  observed  in  all  social  classes,  especially  in  cities  in 
which  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  e.xistence  does  not  |)erinit  sufficient  rest 
of  mind  and  body. 

Mate  dt)es  iu»t  directly  affect  the  nerve  centers  as  ilo  coffee  and  tea,  but  rather 
localizes  its  action  in  the  muscular  system  and  vital  organs;  it  does  not  cause 
sleeplessness  or  overstimulate  the  nerves  and  heart. 

Mate  is  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  health  of  |K“ople  in 
g<‘neral,  above  all  in  the  campaign  against  alcoholism.  Its  action  is  similar  to 
the  first  effects  of  alcohol,  but  it  has  none  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  latter. 
Mate  produces  a  fwling  of  well-being,  without  the  later  reactions  caused  by- 
liquor,  and  furthermore,  it  has  Ixhjii  observed  that  a  person  who  takes  mate  is 
not  so  fond  of  alcoholic  Ijeverages  and  drinks  them  with  more  moderation. 

The  French  scientist  Marvaud  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  fact  that 
mate  produces  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  characterizes  the  first  stages  of 
drinking. 

When  President  Theodore  Koosevelt  made  his  well-known  e.xpedi- 
tion  thri)ugh  the  unpopulated  forest  region  of  the  Amazon,  one  of  the 
members  of  his  party  was  Father  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C.,  Ph.  D.,  who 
on  his  return  wrote  a  book  entitled  Through  South  America’s  South¬ 
land.  From  this  book  1  quote  the  following  paragraphs; 

Tliis  kind  of  mate  is  put  up  in  small  tin  cans,  and  I  am  greatly  surprised  that 
it  has  not  yet  lH*en  introduced  into  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  it  would, 
as  soon  as  known,  Injcome  immensely  popular.  It  is  always  ready  for  use  and 
easily  starved.  Besides  this,  it  has  all  the  virtues  of  tea  and  coffee  and  none  of 
their  deleterious  qualities.  For  persons  »)f  weak  and  delicate  constitutions  it  is 
the  most  invigorating  Ijeverage  imaginable  and  leaves  no  disagreeable  after¬ 
effects.  For  use  in  hospitals  it  is  invaluable.  As  a  temperance  drink  it  is  non¬ 
pareil.  It  has  preserved  a  large  part  of  South  America  from  the  debasing  evils 
of  alcoholism,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance  in  our  country  than  the  (mpularizing  of  a  Ixiverage  that  has  proved  so 
efficacious  among  millions  of  people  in  our  sister  continent. 

Chemists  and  physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  effects  of  mate 
on  the  human  system  are  all  loud  in  its  praise.  They  recommend  it  both  as  a 
tonic  and  as  a  stimulant,  and  declare  that  it  is  destined  to  Itecome  a  favorite 


('ourtcay  of  C.  K.  Caiii^ron. 

HARVESTINQ  MATE. 

I’uper:  .After  any  creei>ers  or  vines  are  removed  from  the  trunks,  the  .smaller  branches  are  cut.  Sometimes 


before  being  toasted,  dri^,  blended,  and  aged 


COLONIAL  SILVKk  MATES  AM)  ItOMHILLAS. 

Ill  South  Ainerira  yerlm  iimU*  is  IrHililioiuUly  serveil  in  so-called  tiiali's,  which  may  Iw  simply  ttoiirds, 
plain  or  ornamented,  or  elalHirately  fashioned  cups  of  silver  The  lea  is  sipiied  IhrouKh  iHinihillas, 
litlies  with  a  strainer  at  one  end. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Scliiirz  writes  in  l^dnujnay  -u  ('oinmervUil  Ilaiulbook, 
piiblislied  by  tlie  I'nited  Stat<*s  DepartiiuMit  of  Coiiiiiumto: 

The  effects  of  yerhu  (IriiikiiiK  are  stiiitiihttive,  willioiit.  liuYiiiK  any  percept  il)le 
deleterious  reaction  tin  the  system.  It  fortifies  tht;  Itotly  tiKuinst  cohl,  fatigue, 
aitd  htingtT,  and  its  use  is  tindotilttttdly  responsilde  for  iniicli  of  the  rtdnarkalile 
endnraitee  of  whiedt  the  Paraguayan  |H!on  of  tlie  country  districts  is  capaltle. 
Stopping  only  loitg  erioiigli  to  tak<‘  an  occasional  “itiiit6”  he  can  nunain  on  horsi*- 
liack  or  at  the  most  arduous  work  in  the  foritst  for  many  hours  at  a  timtt  witliout 
further  re.st  or  nourislimmtt.  It  is  a  drink  deserving  of  a  much  widtT  field  than 
it  now  enjoys. 

Ycrba  mate,  as  was  said  in  the  liej'iiiiiiiif;  of  this  article,  is  jirodiieed 
in  Arjjeiitina,  Brazil,  and  Barajjiiay,  but  the  latter  lias  the  privilege 
of  jrrowin*'  tlu*  best.  This  fact  is  widely  recognized;  in  support  of  it. 


prescription  in  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent.  It  is  less  of  an  ex¬ 
citant  than  tea  or  coffw.  Unlike  these  two  iK'verages,  it  din's  not  cau.se  in.somnia, 
neither  does  it,  like  coffee,  induce  |K'rturl»ations  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  liest  sul)- 
stitute  known  for  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  and  is  jiarticularly  recommended 
to  thosi*  suffering  from  deliility  or  neurastlienia. 

Dr.  Esciideroof  Buenos  Aires,  oneof  the  best-known  fijiuresin  Ariren- 
tine  medicine  and  a  reeoirnized  authority  on  nutrition,  states  that  mate 
contains  valuable  vitamins  as  welt  as  an  a|)|)reeiable  amount  of  iron 
and  calcium.  Apparently  mate  is  an  e.xcellent  solvent  of  uric  acid 
and  therefore  beneficial  as  a  preventive  of  rbeumatisni.  Moreover, 
because  it  prevents  liiiiifrer  it  is  believed  that  its  suitable  use  helps  to 
combat  obesitv. 
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the  fact  may  be  cited  tliat  Parafjiiayan  mate  is  used  in  mixtures  with 
tlie  inferior  types  from  Arjrentina  and  Brazil  to  prepare  the  grades 
quoted  at  the  higher  prices. 

According  to  the  formulas  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  commercial  grades  of  mate  are  made  up  as  follows: 

I.  Extra,  50  jicrctMit  Paraguayan  luato,  80  iH'rcont  Argcnfiiie  mate,  20  percent 
Hrazilian  mate. 

II.  (lood,  50  jH'reent  .Xr^entine  mate,  20  iK'reent  Paragnayan  mate,  20  percent 
Hrazilian  rnatii  from  Parana,  10  percent  Hrazilian  mate  from  Rio  Grande. 

III.  Inferior,  80  percent  Hrazilian  mate  from  Rio  Grande,  20  iM'reent  Brazilian 
mate  from  ParanA. 

The  reason  for  this  grading  is  that  in  South  America  mate  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows  in  a  descending  scale  as  to  (piality,  strength,  and  aroma: 

1.  Paraftnayan  mate; 

2.  Matto  tJros.so  mate  (Brazil); 

8.  Misiones  mate  (Argentina); 

4.  Parand  mate  (Brazil); 

5.  Santa  Catliarina  mate  (Brazil); 

0.  Rio  Grande  mate  (Brazil). 

'Phe  superiority  of  Paraguayan  mate  is  not  due  to  any  visible  dill'er- 
ence  in  the  trees,  for  these  are  exactly  alike;  nor  is  it  due  to  methods 
of  preparation.  It  is  induhitahle  that  the  causes  of  its  superiority 
arise  purely  from  climate  and  soil  conditions.  This  is  ftirther  proved 
by  the  fact  that  even  in  Paraguay  there  are  privileged  districts  pro¬ 
ducing  mate  uneipialed  by  that  of  other  regions. 

Summing  up,  I  may  say  that  increased  consumption  of  mate  in  the 
I’nited  States  will  he  beneficial  in  two  ways:  One,  by  promoting  the 
health  of  the  consumer  in  this  country,  and  the  other  by  bringing 
po|)ulation,  civilization,  and  welfare  to  the  almost  uninhabited  regions 
of  three  sister  nations,  increasing  their  purchasing  power  and  creating 
centers  of  progress. 

The  (“ooperation  of  President  Roosevelt’s  administration,  because  of 
(he  clearness  of  vision  which  it  reveals  and  the  n(*hle  spirit  which 
ins|)ired  it,  is  good  evidence  of  his  policy  of  hrotheiiy  and  intelligent 
solidarity  with  the  nations  *»f  this  ct>ntinent. 


HIGHWAYS  IN  COLOMBIA 


By  Dr.  Jos6  M.  Saenz  L. 

(  'omntcrcial  Altarhr  of  the  Colnmhinn  Legation  in  Washington 

ONE  of  tlio  most  intorpstinp  rocont  apromplishmonts  of  ('olombia 
in  bifrhway  construction  is  the  completion  of  its  section  of  the 
Siinbn  Bolivar  Ilifrbway  wbicli  joins  the  capitals  of  what  was  once 
the  Eiherator’s  (Ircatcr  ('oloinhia  and  now'  forms  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela.  Other  new  roads  are  also  of  much  eeonomie  impor¬ 
tance,  and  may  be  reviewed  to  frive  an  idea  of  the  progress  beiTig  made 
in  this  important  realm  of  activity. 

Durinjr  the  administration  of  Dr.  Olaya  Herrera,  which  ended  last 
Aufrust,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  introduced  two  important 
measures  to  improve  transportation  conditions.  The  first  was  the 
creation  of  the  Administrative  ('ouncil  of  the  National  Railways, 
which  immediately  set  about  the  task  of  orfranizinf;  on  a  business 
basis  the  companies  under  its  charjre.  Rates  were  lowered  and 
administrative  e.\|)enses  lessened.  The  results  were  better  than  had 
been  hoped  for;  companies  which  hitherto  had  operated  with  a  deficit 
bepin  to  show  a  profit.  The  second  measure  was  the  passable  of  law 
XS  of  1931.  The  main  purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  use  available 
funds  to  assure  the  comj)letion  of  roads  of  truly  national  importance, 
in  f)rder  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of  such  money  in  less  important 
works  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  subsidies  given  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Departments  for  each  mile  of  highw^ay  constructed. 

The  construction  of  highways  in  Colombia  is  extremely  difficult 
because  of  the  rugged  and  mountainous  terrain.  Often  they  must 
cross  the  triple  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  surmounting  great  heights 
and  skirting  precipices.  Construction  presents  knotty  problems  and 
enormous  technical  difficulties;  many  streams  of  water  have  to  be 
crossed,  calling  for  expensive  bridges,  walls,*  and  so  on.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  as  Dr.  Alfonso  Araujo  pertinently  noted  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  “make  the  cost  of  highways  in  Colombia  higher  than  that 
current  in  other  countries  where  the  terrain  is  easier,  and  require 
great  skill  in  planning  and  executing.” 

The  country  may  now  boast  of  having  three  great  trunk  highways 
almost  completed;  these  connect  with  each  other  and  are  comple¬ 
mented  by  railways  and  navigable  rivers. 

1.  The  western  trunk  highway  starts  from  Rumichaca  on  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  lx)rder  and  crosses  the  Departments  of  Narino,  Cauca,  Valle, 
Caldas,  and  Antioquia  to  Puerto  Valdivia  on  the  Cauca  River;  at 
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that  point  it  will  make  connections  with  the  Central  Railway  of 
Bolivar  as  far  as  Chinii;  from  Chinii  the  highway  will  continue  to 
the  port  of  Tolii  on  the  Atlantic.  Of  this  great  main  highway  671 
miles,  of  which  the  Olaya  administration  constructed  145,  are  in 
use;  onlj’  four  sections,  totaling  195  miles,  remain  to  be  built. 

The  trip  over  this  road  is  e.xtremely  picturesque  and  interesting, 
licnving  Kumichacii  for  the  north,  the  traveler  passes  in  the  first  SO 
miles  through  the  towns  of  Ipiales,  Espino,  Tuqiierres,  and  Pasto,  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Narino,  zigzagging  up  and  down  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Andes  where  he  may  admire  superb  views,  all  the 
while  being  refresh(*d  by  breezes  from  the  eternal  snows.  He  passes 


BOGOTA. 


The  western  and  eastern  trunk  highways  converge  in  the  highlaml  capital  of  Colombia.  .\t  this  busy 
intersection  the  colonial  church  of  San  Francisco  contrasts  with  a  mo<lern  hostelry. 


through  a  continually  changing  panorama:  here  a  cascade  falling  over 
a  high  precipice,  or  a  profound  chasm  through  whose  depths  runs  a 
mysterious,  shadowy  river;  there  smoking  peaks  crowned  with  snow, 
the  volcanoes  of  Galeras,  Cumbal,  and  Purace,  on  whose  well-tilled 
slopes  dwell  hard-working  and  hospitable  people  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  city  of  Pasto,  redolent  of  times  long  past,  is  today  on 
the  threshold  of  a  rapid  e.xpansion  now  that  it  is  in  communication 
with  both  ihe  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Pasto-Diviso  Highway  and  the  Diviso-Tumaco  Railway  of  Narino. 

From  Pasto  to  Popaydn  the  road  continues  for  176  miles  through 
similar  scenery.  Popaydn,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  La 
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Caura,  is  an  aristocratic  city  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Soutli  America, 
havinjr  been  founded  by  Don  St'bastian  de  Benalcazar,  one  of  IMzarro’s 
captains,  in  1  oS'i.  It  still  keeps  its  prestijre  as  a  noble  ('astilian  city, 
and  is  the  cradle  of  many  of  the  most  patrician  families  of  Colombia. 
The  I’opayan-Caloto-Cali  section,  (53  miles  Ion",  jroes  on  to  Cali,  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  El  Valle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  Colombia,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  western  cordillera 
.3,280  feet  above  sea  level  and  endowed  with  a  delijrhtful  climate.  It 
has  justly  been  called  the  Sultana  of  El  Valle.  Its  distiiifruished  and 
hospitable  society,  its  beautiful  women,  its  ever-blue  sky,  ail  make  it 
an  enchantiii"  city.  From  ('ali  t<*  Carta"o  there  are  130  miles  of  very 


JOKOF  ISAACS  PARK.  CAM.  COLOMBIA 

f'Hli,  line  Ilf  the  most  Iieantifiil  eities  of  Colomhia.  was  the  hirthplaee  of  Joriie  Isaaes,  a  noted  flsiire 
in  Colomhian  literature,  who  is  honored  hy  this  attractive  park  and  monument. 


"ootl  road  travei^sinp  the  whole  length  of  the  Ctiuca  Valley,  and  passiii" 
throu"h  the  cities  of  Palmini,  Bupi,  Tulua,  and  others  which,  althoufrh 
small,  are  none  the  less  interestiii".  In  Ptdmira  there  is  an  agrricultu- 
ral  station  where  the  flora  of  the  whole  Kepublic  is  studied  and  seeds 
and  plants  are  distributed  to  all  the  Departments.  The  Cauca  Valley 
is  a  true  emporium  of  natural  wealth  and  loveliness,  with  the  most 
agreeable  climate  in  the  world.  The  landscape  is  incomparable,  an 
ocean  of  green  adorned  now  and  then  with  clumps  of  bamboo  and  small 
palm  groves  which  break  the  level  plain.  The  Cauca  River,  which  is 
navigable,  flows  from  south  to  north  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
valley.  The  waters  of  other  riv’ers  and  streams  descend  from  the 
central  and  the  western  cordilleras  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Cauca 


MOONMOIIT  OX  THE  CArCA  RIVER. 

The  upiier  ('auc':»  Valley,  traversed  by  the  highway  from  Cali  to  Carlano,  is  a  eonlinuous  panorama  ol 

loveliness. 


after  they  liave  irripited  and  beautified  the  vtdley  meadows.  1  rejrret 
that  tlie  limitations  of  this  article  do  not  allow  me  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauty  of  this  sea  of  exuberant  "reen  vejretation  dotted  with  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  villap's,  thanks  to  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
ajireeable  elimates  in  the  world. 

Cartago- Pereira -Mani/.ales  Sonsdn-MedelHn  120  miles  throu{;h 
the  Central  Cordillera,  with  varied  and  delifihtful  panoramas;  there 
on  the  heifjhts  are  the  eternal  snows  of  Tolima  and  of  Ruiz,  below  is 
the  vast  stretch  of  the  Cauca  Valley,  on  every  side  are  musical  cas¬ 
cades  and  torrents  which  flow  throufrh  dense  forests.  This  jiart  of 
the  hifihway  passes  throufrh  a  most  rugfied  and  difficult  terrain  and 
crosses  one  of  the  richest  repons  of  (\)lombia,  where  the  axe  of  the 
.\ntio(|uian  cleared  the  woods  for  hundreds  of  coffee  plantations.  All 
praise  to  the  noble  inbabitants  of  Antioquia,  tbe  borne  of  pioneers 
and  tbe  advance  guard  of  progress  who,  armed  only  with  their  hatchets 
and  with  their  knapsacks  full  of  hopes  and  ambitions,  have  contributed 
as  have  no  others  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Colombia.  Tbe 
whole  region  is  covered  with  small  coffee  plantations  where  each 
owner  runs  tbe  farm  which  assures  bis  peace  of  mind;  their  total 
production  represents  half  the  exports  of  the  jirecious  berry.  Mani- 
zales,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  ('aldas,  of  comparatively 
recent  establishment  by  settlers  from  Antioipiia,  is  situated  on  tbe 
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ThP  marketing  of  rortep.  the  country's  leadini:  aprimlliiral  pro<luct.  much  of  which  is  produced  by  the 
many  small  plantations,  is  facilitate<l  by  the  new  hifthways. 


ooflfoe  plantations  and  villafros  sottlod  hy  pottplo  of  tho  same  ontor- 
prisin*;  stock.  Tlio  city  of  Medellin,  the  second  in  (\)lond)ia,  ties  in 
a.  picturesque  little  valley  and  enjoys  an  ideal  climate  and  excellent 
water.  Its  cheerful  red  ntofs  and  its  lovely  country  houses  invite  to 
the  tranquil,  happy  home  life  which  is  the  reward  of  tttil. 

2.  The  central  trunk  hiphway,  which  may  he  said  to  hejjin  at  the 
river  port  of  Caucaya  on  the  Putumayo  because  navigation  on  the 
Putumayo,  Ortegiiaza,  and  ('aqueta  Rivers  is  a  part  of  this  system, 
serves  the  Territory  of  Caqueta  and  the  Departments  of  K1  Huila 
and  Tolima  as  far  as  Girardot,  where  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
navigability  of  the  Magdalena  River  down  to  El  Banco,  which  is  to 


central  cordillera  facing  the  snow-capped  Ruiz;  the  chief  coffee  center 
of  the  region,  it  is  a  city  with  excellent  prospects  for  the  future  because 
of  its  wealth  and  industry.  It  holds  a  real  promise  for  the  prosperity 
of  Colombia.  IVreira  and  Sonson  are  also  important  and  active 
coffee  centers.  I’ereira  is  less  than  60  years  old,  with  a  present 
population  of  at  least  30,000  inhabitants;  its  straight  and  well-laid- 
out  streets,  its  industrious  population,  and  its  business  activity  give 
promise  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
the  Republic.  From  MedelHu,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
.Vntioquia,  to  Yarumal  and  Puerto  Valdivia,  it  is  105  miles  through 
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A  MOUNTAIN  ROAD, 


The  Quintlln  Pass  is  typical  of  much  of  the  terrain  encountered  in  planning  the  extensive  road  program 

of  rolomhia. 


he  the  hepnninjr  of  n  hifrhway  to  Riohaoha,  an  Atlantic  port.  This 
preat  trunk  highway  now  lias  273  miles  of  road  in  use,  distributed  as 
follows:  Caueaya-La  Tagua,  on  the  Caqueta,  lo  miles.  From  La 
Tagua  on  the  Caqueta,  just  helow  the  point  where  the  Orteguaza 
flows  into  it,  to  Venecia  on  the  latter  river,  the  journey  is  made 
upstream  hy  boat;  from  Venecia  to  Raraya,  the  junction  with  the 
Tolima-Huila  Caqueta  railway,  the  road  passes  through  Florencia, 
the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Caqueta,  and  Neiva,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Huila,  over  181  miles  of  highway  cut  through  almost 
iinpenetrahle  woods  and  thrown  across  foaming  rivers,  spots  of  inde¬ 
scribable  beauty  where  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  Amazonian 
forests  may  be  seen  and  admired.  From  Baraya  one  goes  to  (lirardot 
hy  rail  and  thence  to  Bogota  by  either  rail  or  road.  In  this  section 
lies  the  Riohacha-Valledupar  section,  of  which  77  miles  have  been 
built;  the  rest  at  present  is  still  on  paper.  From  Valledupar  to  El 
Banco,  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River,  connected  with  Girardot  hy 
boat,  the  distance  is  171  miles.  The  construction  of  the  196  miles  of 
highway  between  Baraya  and  (^aucaya  was  carried  out  during  the 
last  administration,  thus  joining  by  rail,  highway,  and  water  the  vast 
regions  of  the  Putumayo  and  the  Amazon  with  the  capital  of  the 
Republic. 
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3.  Tlio  (‘iistcM’ii  trunk  iiijrlnvMV  branchos  olF  tlio  coutral  lii>rli\vay  at 
(lirardot,  aiul  crossos  tlip  Dopartmonts  of  ('uuditininarca,  lioyaca, 
and  South  and  \»*rtli  Santandtu-,  ('inlin<r  at  tin*  V(*no/.uplan  bordor; 
all  of  its  470  milps  arp  actually  in  sprvicp.  Tlip  main  spptions  arp 
(iirardot-Kusa‘:asu{ra-Ib)^«)ta,  .S3  inilps;  Ho<:ota  Tiinja  Capitanpjo, 
224  milps;  ('apitaiipjo  ('ucuta,  l')3  milps;  and  Cucuta-Simon  Bolivar 
Intprnational  Bri<l<:p,  on  tlip  Vpnp/.uplan  frontipr,  10  milps.  Oiip 
bundrpd  milps  of  this  biirbway  wpi-p  built  dtirinjr  tliP  last  prpsidpiitial 
tprm. 

Tlip  trunk  bifrbways  just  dpscribpd  arc  tlip  main  artprips  of  a  pon- 
sidprablp  systPin  pontainin<r  many  spcond-class  roads,  wbicli  all 
tofTPtlipr  total  OSS  milps  now  in  usp.  TliP  most  important  spption  of 
this  systPin  is  that  wbipb  ])uts  tliP  pity  of  ArniPiiia  (Caldas)  into 
dirppt  pommunipation  with  Bo<rotai,  via  Ibafrup.  This  nipans  that 
tliprp  is  a  road  across  the  country  from  the  Kcuadorcan  to  the  Vpiip- 
/.uclan  frontier,  part  of  the  Simon  Bolivar  hijrhway  p»)nnpptin‘r  Quito, 
Bo*rota,  and  ('aracas. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 
1931-1932-1933 

II.  MIDDLE  AMERICA' 

By  Fkaxs  Blom 

Dirirtor,  Dipnrtmvnt  of  Middle  American  Research,  The  Tulane  I'niversily  of 
Louisiana,  \ew  Orleans 

The  Seventli  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  at  Montevideo,  Crugnay,  December  3-2G,  1933,  among  other 
resolutions  adopted  the  following: 

1.  To  express  its  ^rutitieutioii  at  tlie  progress  recently  made  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
vealing  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  America,  and  to  make 
piihlic  its  cordial  ai)preciation  to  the  (.lovernments  and  institutions  which  are  so 
zealously  eontinuing  these  activities,  or  which  have  facilitated,  and  are  facilitating 
them. 

2.  To  urge  the  Pan  American  I'nion  to  continue  its  yearly  publication  of  an 
account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  field  t>f  archaeology  on  the  continent,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  material  in  (jnestion  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  cooperate  by  every 
means  at  its  disposal  in  the  archaeologieal  investigations  now  organized  and  to  lx> 
organizefl  in  the  future.  (Approved  Dectunber  Iti,  1933.) 

Furthermore,  resolutions  regarding  the  protection  of  archaeological 
and  historical  monuments  were  adopted.  These  last  resolutions  we 
hope  will  tend  to  create  uniform  archaeological  laws  throughout  the 
.\mericas  so  that  national  monuments,  both  pre-  and  post-Columbian, 
can  he  thoroughly  protected  and  restrictions  placed  on  unscru])ulous 
adventure-seekers,  at  the  same  time  opening  ])ossibilities  for  research 
work  by  recogni/ed  scientific  institutions. 

Since  the  last  report  was  published  (April  1931)  the  investigations 
in  Middle  American  archaeology  have  been  gathering  momentum; 
and  though  these  past  three  veal’s  have  been  unusually  lean  financially, 
the  discoveries  have  been  encouragingly  important  and  rich. 

Not  oidy  have  governments,  institutions  and  individuals  sponsored 
and  conducted  investigations,  but  many  of  the  new  finds  have  been 
described  in  publications  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  museums.  The 
material  is  therefore  available  to  students. 

Some  of  the  finds  of  the  last  three  veal’s  have  been  so  fascinating 
and  a  few  of  them  so  spectacular  that  even  the  daily  press  has  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  American  archaeology  deserves  a  place  in  public 
interest.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  educatoi’s  will  be  able  to 

'  Section  I,  on  South  Atncrico,  written  liy  S.  K  l.otliri>|i,  Ch.  I)..  wns  |>iil>ii'<heil  in  tlie  NovetnlK'r  issue  ot 
llle  Itl  l.lKTtN. 
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see  that  the  ahori"inal  peoples  t>f  the  New  World  had  civilizations 
eoinparable  to  those  of  the  Old  World  both  in  {ilory  and  cultural 
importance,  and  that  they  not  only  will  bep:in  teachiiif;  this  subject  in 
the  schools,  but  also  will  become  aware  of  the  value  of  teaching 
anthropology  in  general.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  find 
interest  and  pleasure  in  supporting  archaeological  studies  may  con¬ 
sider  the  .\merican  field  of  investigation  as  attractive  as  Kgypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  Far  East. 

Closer  cooperation  and  good  will  are  growing  between  those  who 
make  archaeological  investigations,  and  Governments  are,  through 
new  laws,  safeguarding  their  national  treasures  from  ruthless  hunters 
of  curios  and  at  the  same  time  facilitating  the  work  of  accredited 
institutions  and  universities. 

As  the  last  three  years  have  been  full  of  action,  it  will  not  be 
possible'to  describe  all  that  has  been  done;  furthermore,  as  this  report 
is  assembled  with  a  desire  to  interest  all  those  who  are  fascinated  by 
the  mystery  and  adventure  of  archaeology,  we  shall  touch  only  the 
high  spots. 

Now,  there  are  different  kinds  of  high  spots.  Of  most  immediate 
appeal  are  the  discoveries  that  contain  gold  and  jewels.  From  infancy 
we  have  been  taught  that  gold  and  jewels  represent  the  highest  ac¬ 
complishment  and  are  a  final  aim. 

There  have  been  a  few  finds  of  tliis  type,  but  the  man  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  sequence  of  ancient  history — the 
archaeologist—  is  more  thrilled  by  a  refuse  heap,  a  city  dump.  That 
is  where  the  broken  utensils,  the  discarded  furniture,  are  piled,  and 
that  is  where  he  can  study  changes  in  style,  in  ideas,  in  cultural 
development. 

To  dig  in  Middletown’s  city  dump  is  not  so  spectacular  as  to  e.xca- 
vate  the  palace  of  a  nobleman  or  a  millionaire.  But  the  dump  tells 
more  about  the  life  of  the  people,  and  after  all  it  is  the  life  of  the 
people  of  ancient  times  with  which  the  archaeologist  is  concerned. 
The  stratified  remains  in  an  ancient  city  dump  tell  a  most  fascinating 
story  of  human  struggle  and  development. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  Middle  American  countries: 

Mexico  is  the  largest  of  these  nations,  and  within  its  present 
boundaries  were  assembled  innumerable  peoples,  who  shifted  about, 
developed,  and  declined  through  the  centuries.  It  is  also  the  richest 
in  ancient  remains  and  has  a  high  appreciation  of  their  cultural  value. 
Their  number  can  be  counted  in  the  thousands,  and  the  student 
knows  that  many  sections  of  tliis  country  are  still  archaeologically 
unexplored. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  has  a  very  active  Bureau  of 
Pre-Hispanic  Monuments  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Senor 
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Jose  Kevfriulas  N'ertiz,  who  cooperates  elosely  with  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso, 
Director  of  the  National  Museum  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  leaders  this  honorable  institution  has  ever  had.  Having 
before  them  a  stupendous  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  a  short 
time,  they  have  selected  some  strategic  locations  for  intensive  work. 

In  the  Federal  District  a  wide  scheme  of  road  and  city  planning  is 
being  put  into  ell'ect.  In  order  to  isolate  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
City,  and  permit  it  to  be  better  seen,  several  buildings  that  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  (Ireat  'I'emple  tif  the  Aztec  were  razed  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  andiaeulogists  imnle  trenches,  searching  for  ancient  remains. 
.Vt  the  corner  of  Guatemala  ami  Seminario  Streets  was  found  a 


('ourtMy  of  Riireati  of  Pr**  Hispanic  Moniiin^nui.  Mo 


heteut  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  catheilral  in  the  heart  of  MexU-o  City  brought  to  light  the  corner 

of  an  .\ztec  pyramid. 


stairw'ay  bounded  by  a  wide  balustrade  decorated  with  a  molding  of 
inclined  planes,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  A  study  of  the  pottery  found  in 
this  place  indicated  that  it  had  been  inhabited  solely  by  the  Aztec. 

The  splendid  excavations  at  Tenayuca  conducted  by  Senor  Jose 
Keygadas  V.  have  been  finished,  and  the  tunnels  penetrating  the 
pyramid  have  been  reinforced  with  concrete  atul  pillars. 

At  Callxtlahuaca,  near  the  city  of  Toluca,  the  State  archaeologist, 
Senor  Paydn,  has  conducted  some  highly  important  investigations; 
among  the  many  interesting  features  a  circular  temple  should  be 
mentioned  briefly.  As  yet  tliis  is  the  only  circular  temple  found  in  cen¬ 
tral  Me.xico;  possibly  it  was  built  for  rites  connected  with  Quetzalcoatl 
(fig.  2). 
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The  ruins  of  Teat  ih  mi  can  are  so  extensive  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  they  have  been  exeavateil  finally.  l)urin<r  the  last  several 
seasons  inueb  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  so-called  “Road  of  the 
Dead.”  E.xcavations  have  been  conducted  which  have  revealed  a 
whole  row  of  foundations  of  old  temples,  and  tbroujrb  this  work  the 
layout  of  the  road  has  been  further  determined. 

Dr.  (Jeor^e  Vaillant,of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  has  been  workin<;at  Tcotibuacan  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe.se  ruins,  lie  and  Mrs.  Vaillant  made  two  field  trips  to  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  In  the  sj)rin<r  of  excavations  were  carried  out  at  El 


of  Srfuir  l*a>Y>n. 


FHil  RE  L\H  TKMFI.K  AT  ('AMXTKAUrAC'A.  NKAK  TOl.K  A 

Ti>  <liite  this  is  tlie  only  cimilar  teni|ile  foiiinl  in  cenlnil  Mexico. 


Arbollllo  in  tlie  (luadalupe  resrion  of  the  valley,  to  corroborate  the 
results  obtained  nt  Zacatcncom  11)21)  :b).  'I'be  results  were  successful 
in  that  the  early  Zacatenco  jrroved  to  be  of  considerable  a{;e,  to  judfje 
from  the  2S  feet  of  accumulation.  Furthermore,  some  sixty  burials 
of  early  and  middle  Zacatenco  dates  jirovided  much  information  on  the 
mortuary  customs  and  physical  types  of  the  people  of  that  period. 
Studies  were  also  made  on  the  };eolojrical  deposits  overlyiiif;  such 
cultural  remains,  which  indicated  no  profound  antiipiity. 

The  followiiifr  winter,  ll):i2-33.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vaillant  carried  on 
extensive  trenebinfj  operations  at  Teotibuacan.  From  a  preliminary 
survey  they  established  tbr<‘e  ceramic  ])eriods,  the  two  latter  of  which 
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can  he  correlated  with  tiu*  huildinjis.  Also,  a  new  culture,  Mazapan 
(later  than  that  of  Teotihuacan),  was  defined.  This  is  of  considerable 
interest  in  indicatini:  the  date  at  which  pluinhate  pottery  entered  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  no  sin>ile  sherd  liavinj;  been  found  in  purely 
Teotihuacan  deposits. 

l)urin«r  the  same  season  Mrs.  Vaillant  made  excavations  in  the 
barrio  of  (iualupita,  in  ('uernanicd ,  Morelos.  Here  she  made  inter- 
estinjr  discoveries  in  estahlisliinjr  three  peruuls.  One  was  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  hut  distinct  from  early  and  middle  Zacatenco.  A 
second  could  he  correlated  with  Ticoinan  and  Ouicuilco,  and  sufrfiested 
contemporaneousness  with  the  earlier  i)hases  of  Teotihuacan.  The 
third  and  latest  layer  produced  material  jirohahly  associahle  with  the 
Tlahuicjin. 

The  chronolofrical  results  drawn  from  the  stratigraphieal  research 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pre-Hispanic  Monuments  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  History  probably  are  the 
most  complete  for  any  single  re<rion  in  Latin  America. 

The  classification  of  pottery  on  pafre  86()  "ives  an  example  of  what 
can  he  read  from  refuse  heaps.  By  careful  attention  to  detail  it  is 
p«>ssihle  to  see  how  different  types  and  styles  overlap  and  intermin<;le, 
and  thus  one  is  able  to  huihl  up  a  chronolojry  of  development. 

In  1932  Dr.  S.  Linne,  of  the  Ethnographical  Department  of  the 
State  Museum,  Stockholm,  conducted  an  archaeological  expedition 
to  Mexico,  in  part  financed  by  certain  Swedish  industrial  concerns 
operating  in  that  country.  Active  field  work  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Linne,  assisted  by  his  wife,  only  at  Teotihuacan. 

The  most  important  residt  was  the  discovery  and  clearing  of  a 
ruin  hidden  helow  a  maize  field  about  2,000  feet  east  of  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun.  Originally  this  huilding  complex,  which  measured  98  by 
131  feet,  included  more  than  40  r<»oms  grouped  around  a  rectangular 
courtyard  bordered  by  platforms,  lioth  in  huilding  technique  and 
architectural  style  this  establishment  agrees,  in  spite  of  its  modest 
dimensions,  inter  alia  with  La  Giudadela,  and  with  remains  of  dwell¬ 
ing-house  character  discovered  at  that  place,  and  also  with  the  exca¬ 
vated  architectural  works  adjoining  the  south  section  of  the  “Road  of 
the  Dead.” 

Six  consecutive  huilding  periods,  or  huilding-out  stages,  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Below  the  floors  of  the  house  ruin  were  found  seven  graves 
C(uitaining,  among  other  things,  a  considerable  (juantity  of  ceramics 
of  the  classical  Teotihuacan  type,  as  well  as  fragments  of  an  alien 
character,  possibly  Maya.  A  fairly  numerously  represented  type 
of  pottery,  which  in  all  respects  differs  from  the  Teotihuacan  ceramics, 
must  have  been  imported,  possibly  from  the  (^halchicomida  district 
west  of  Mount  Orizaba. 


I'EKIOns  <»F  FOKMATIVK 
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Between  the  ground  level  and  the  tloors  of  the  ruin  were  discovered 
numerous  graves  and  artifacts  coming  from  a  later  people  who  had 
made  their  habitations  on  the  low  mound  that  had  formed  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  establishment  from  crumbled  walls,  sand,  and  soil. 
This  culture,  the  Mazapan  culture,  occupies  a  date  between  the  Aztec 
and  the  Teotihuacan  cultures.  The  greater  part  of  the  ceramics  of 
this  period  are  of  an  e.xceptionally  distinct  type,  and  consist  of  bowls 
aecorated  with  ornaments  in  red  paint  made  up  of  groups  of  wavy 
dnd  straight  lines.  In  association  with  the  Mazapan  bowls  was  recov¬ 
ered  a  clay  figure,  3.67  feet  __ 
high,  representing  the  god  '' 

Xipe  Totec  (fig.  3).  This 
figure  is  interesting  because 
it  holds  in  one  of  its  hands 
a  cup  of  a  style  typical 
of  Oaxaca.  According  to 
Sahagun,  Xipe  w’as  origi- 
nally  a  Zapotec  deity. 

The  the 

been 

In  the  Pyramid  of  Choluhi, 

State  of  Puebla,  the  explo- 
ration  is  continued  by  means 
of  tunnels,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  on  account 
of  the  buildings  erected 
on  top  Unlike 

made  up  of  a  number 

With  the  information  ^BHHBUl^IBBi^HH 

lected,  Senor  Cuevas,  the  court-y  oi  or.  8i,v.id  lud*. 

archaeologist  directing  the  xipe  totec. 

,  ,  This  clay  DKure  was  found  at  Xololpan,  Mexico,  by  an  expf- 

WOrk,  has  made  a  model  diUon  of  the  National  Museum  of  Sweden,  headed  by 
,  .  ,  I  I*  I  Dr.  Sigvald  Linn6. 

on  which  can  be  discerned 

very  clearly  the  course  of  construction  of  the  building  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  northern  side  and  on  the  northeast  corner.  Senor 
Eduardo  Noguera,  another  archaeologist,  has  made  numerous  ex¬ 
cavations,  looking  for  traces  of  pottery,  and  has  found  in  the  upper 
layers  the  remains  of  the  w’ell-known  polychrome  Cholula  ware.  Far¬ 
ther  down,  between  10  and  33  feet  deep,  he  found  fragments  of  the 
Toltec  or  TeotihuacAn  type,  and  finally,  inside  the  pyramid,  and  at 


a  great  depth,  the  e.xistence  of  archaic  pottery  could  be  proved  (figs. 
4  and  5). 
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The  results  <if  this  work,  as  well  as  the  study  related  to  them,  will 
he  published  next  year. 

Close  to  the  city  of  Puebla,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Atonac  Hirer,  a 
lai^e  stone  statue  was  found,  carved  from  rocks  such  as  are  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  coarsely  sculptured,  and  the  face  is  much 
disintegrated. 

The  reconstruction  work  of  the  Pyramid  of  Tajin  has  been  begun 
under  the  direction  of  Senor  Agustin  Garcia  Vega,  and  Sefior  Enrique 
Juan  Palacios  is  studying  the  reliefs  and  objects  that  come  out  of  the 
excavations. 

In  October  1930  the  Bureau  of  Monuments  of  the  Department  of 
I’uhlic  Education,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Pan  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geography  and  History,  the  I'niversity  of  Mexico,  and  several 
Me.xicans  and  foreigners,  decided  upon  explorations  in  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  zone  of  Monte  Alban, Oaxaca  (fig.G),the  work  being  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso,  the  present  director  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  first  period  of  the  exploration  of  Monte  .\lhan  began  in  October 
1931  and  ended  in  February  of  the  following  year.  The  exploration 
consisted  of  excavations  and  reconstructions  made  on  the  northern 
platform  and  in  the  tombs  (vaults). 

The  main  scpiare  of  Monte  Alban  is  a  great  rectangle  984  feet  long 
by  ()oG  feet  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  platforms,  on  which 
pyramids  rise.  In  the  middle  of  this  scpiare  are  three  mounds,  and 
in  one  of  these  is  found  a  vault  (tomb),  which  was  explored  long  ago; 
what  it  contained  is  unknown.  Since  the  eighteenth  century  we 
have  known  «)f  the  pillage  of  the  buildings  of  Monte  Alban,  but  only 
since  the  Federal  Government  took  charge  of  this  zone  have  these 
plunderings  been  stopped. 

Tlie  northern  platform  is  a  terrace  of  irregular  form,  hounding  the 
great  square  of  Monte  Alban  on  the  northern  side.  I'lMm  this  terrace 
rise  several  mounds  of  different  heights;  between  the  two  designated 
with  the  letters  .1  and  /i  there  is  a  great  sunken-sfiuare  enclosure,  to 
which  one  descends  by  steps  at  the  sides.  In  the  middle  of  this 
enclosure  is  a  small  mound,  almost  destroyed  by  vandalistic  e.xcava- 
tions,  in  which  Batres  found  the  stela  which  Dr.  C'aso  designated 
.\und)er  10.  The  terrace  that  forms  the  northern  ])latform,  as  well 
as  the  mounds  on  top  of  it,  was  totally  covered  with  grass  and  bushes, 
so  that  the  first  work  done  necessarily  consisted  in  clearing  the  vege¬ 
tation,  in  order  to  <letermine  the  general  lim*s  of  the  platform  and 
the  sha|)(‘  of  the  monuments. 

In  about  the  middle  of  the*  northern  platform  appeanal  the  last 
steps  of  a  great  stairway  flank»*d  by  two  walls. 

The  ex|)loration  was  h(*gun  by  chairing  the  steps  of  this  great 
stairway,  hut  on  reaching  the  corner  where  it  joins  the  balustrade 
there  were  found  the  r(‘mains  of  another  stairway,  of  more  recent 
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KKilRK  «-A  TI  NNKI, 
INTO  THK  CHOM  I.A 
rYKAMIl). 

Siiiofthepreat  ChoUila  pyra- 
iniil  is  siirnumnled  by  a 
chiirrh,  evpioralion  of  the 
pyramiil  has  had  to  t>e 
made  by  means  of  tunnels. 
The  8ilot)e  siiie  walls  of 
this  tunnel  cover  the  steps 
of  a  much  older  temiile 
stairway. 
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('  O  N  S  T  K  r  r  T  1  O  N 
tNDKRl.VlNtl  TllK 
PVKA.MII)  OK  t'llO- 
M  bA. 


1  his  iilaster  miMlel  of  stairs, 
terraces,  ami  temples  w  itli- 
in  the  itreat  |iyrami<l  is 
baseil  on  a  survey  of  the 
tunnels  driven  into  the 
liyramid  by  archaeologists 
of  the  Mexican  Oovern- 
nient  dtirini;  the  last  three 
sea.sons’  work. 


\ 
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CourtMy  of  Dr.  Alfonw  Caao. 


Fir.rRE  fi.-^fO^TE  AEBAK,  OAXACA,  NfEXICO. 

This  view  of  the  tSreat  Temple  .''<|uare  shows  a  part  of  the  restoration  work  heinp  done  under  the  direction 

of  Dr.  Alfonso  Ca-so. 


date,  which  appeared  to  have  been  placed  on  top  of  the  other. 
Hetween  the  two  stairways  there  was  a  thick  coat  of  debris  made  up 
of  earth  and  stones,  some  of  them  with  carved  surfaces;  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  hetween  these  two  stairways  there  was  another,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  horinp  that  would  cut  the  stairway  trans- 
versally  fhrouph  its  entire  height.  .\s  was  e.xpected,  the  remains  of 
another  stairway  were  found  between  the  first  two. 

Nine  tombs  were  explored  in  the  first  season.  Tomb  1,  located  to 
the  south  of  the  great  srpiare,  had  been  ransacked,  and  the  work 
consisted  only  in  the  clearing  of  the  debris  and  the  earth  that  covered 
it.  Tomb  2,  in  which  some  skeletons  and  clay  vessels  were  en¬ 
countered,  was  found  to  the  west  of  the  great  square,  untouched. 

The  other  seven  tombs  explored  during  the  first  season  were  all 
located  in  the  cemetery  to  the  north  of  the  northern  platform. 

Without  doubt  the  outstanding  discovery  of  the  first  sea.son  of  the 
exploration  was  Tomb  7,  which  to  the  present  time  is  the  richest  of 
all  discoveries  made  on  the  .\merican  continents.  (See  Bih-i.etin  of 
the  Ban  American  I'nion,  Vol.  66,  dune  19.'?2.) 

This  tomb  is  important  not  only  because  of  the  objects  made  of 
precious  materials  found  in  it,  but  because  it  shows  the  enormous 
cultural  advancement  that  the  aboriginal  races  had  reached  before 
the  (’onquest,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  first 
Europeans  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Indians,  that  the  technical 
ability  and  the  mastery  of  the  aboriginal  jewelers  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  hhirope. 


ARrHAFOT^OGirAI,  WORK  IN  THF  AMFRTCAS 
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Materials  known  to  have  been  used  bv  the  Indians,  but  examples 
of  which  did  not  exist  or  were  very  scarce,  were  found  in  abundance 
amonp  the  jewels  discovered  in  Tomb  7.  These  consisted  of  pearls, 
amber,  jet,  silver,  rock  crj'stal,  jade,  turquoise,  coral,  and  gold. 

But  the  discovery  of  Tomb  7  was  important  not  only  from  tlie 
esthetic  or  technical  point  of  view,  but  because  numerous  objects 
have  carvings  of  gods,  animals,  and  symbols.  The  wonderfid  col- 
lecti(*n  of  more  than  .30  carved  tigerbones  has  enriched  considerably 


Kicil  RE  7.  —  KNTRAXCK 
TO  TOMH  SI.  MONTE 
AI.BAX. 

Th<>  Zaixilw  urns  are  shown 
as  they  were  found  in  the 
tomb 


Cmirtrey  nf  Dr.  Atfonun  Chimi 


our  knowledge  about  the  writings  and  symbolism  of  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Oaxaca.  To  increase  the  interest  of  the  discovery,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Tomb  7  of  Monte  .\lban  was  used  twice: 
the  first  time  by  its  builders,  the  Zapotec,  who  placed  in  it  a  chief  or 
other  important  person  of  their  nation,  and  the  second  time  by  the 
Mixtec,  who  buried  the  skeletons  of  nine  priests,  dressed  in  their 
jewels,  and  probably  their  costumes,  although  of  the  latter  not  the 
least  trace  remained. 


/ 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Csso 


Kliil  KE  h. -INTKKIOK 
OK  TOMH  «).  MOXTK 
ALBAN. 


('lay  idols  and  imttery  were 
found  in  quantily 


FliURE  9.- ENTRANCE 
CORRIDOR  TO  TOMB 
4,  .MONTE  ALB.VN. 


Courtesy  of  Or.  .\lfon»o  <*» 


I 


Al!(’ll.\K<)l,(MiI(  Al.  WOliK  IX  THK  AMKIIICAS 


This  intrusion  of  Mixtoc-  hniials  in  a  city  that,  hccanse  of  all  the 
other  liiuls,  is  shown  to  he  exclusively  Zapotec,  is  a  very  important 
|)rohlein  that  remains  to  he  solved. 

In  the  second  season  Tombs  10  tt)  were  exjdored  (fi^s.  7-10). 
After  finishing  the  explorations,  Senor  Valenzuela  explored  Tombs  30, 
37,  3S,  and  30,  the  last  three  already  pilfered,  although  38  contained 
some  vessels  overlooked  by  the  ransackers,  amotig  them  a  clay  ves¬ 
sel  with  four  legs,  a  very  uncommon  specimen  in  the  pottery  of 
Mexico.  Tomb  30  contained  some  censers  of  clay  and  a  little  jade 
head.  Tomb  10  was  very  important  because  of  the  Zapotec  liiero- 
glyjdis,  which  were  painted  on  the  lintel  in  red  and  green  and  which 
are  very  similar  in  style  to  the  hieroglyphs  carved  on  the  stelae  of  Monte 
Alban.  This  was  the  first  example 
of  painted  Zapotec  hieroglyi)lis. 

Tomb  33  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  ])ottery  en¬ 
countered,  and  because  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest.  It  was  found  mairly  lo 
feet  underground,  a  dei)th  uncom- 
moti  in  Monte  Alban.  lt<‘ontained 
the  skeleton  of  a  girl  nine  years  old, 
together  with  precious  pieces  of  |)ot- 
tery  that  look  like  toys,  and  that 
show  more  freedom  in  e.xeoution 
than  the  hieratic  figures  of  ttie  clas¬ 
sical  Zai)otec  period.  Similar  to  tliis 
tomb  is  43,  which  was  ex|)lored  in 
the  third  season,  and  which  undouht- 

11  1  I  1  .1  1  C’onrteny  of  Dr.  Alfonso  CaHO. 

(*dlv  beloiiirs  to  tfie  same  ej)ocli. 

ft  IS  very  ])rohahle  that  tombs  .1.1  op  ^  cnii.i)  kocm)  at  month 
and  43  t)elong  to  the  civilization  alilv.x. 
that  constructed  Mound  L,  or  that 
of  “The  Dancers.” 

In  the  third  season  a  hall  court  was  added  to  the  previous  explora¬ 
tions.  It  is  situated  on  the  northwest  cortier  of  the  great  scpiare.  It 
covers  an  area  131  feet  scpiare,  enclosed  by  four  walls;  those  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  inclined  walls,  com])osed  of  small  steps  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  coat  of  stucco.  In  the  middle  of  the  ball  court  was 
found  a  round  stone  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  but  the  stone  rings, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  ty|)e  of  construction  of  the  last 
epoch  of  the  Toltec  culture,  were  not  among  the  debris.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  rings,  and  because  of  its  having  an  altar  in  the  center, 
the  ball  court  of  Monte  Alban  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
cities  of  the  Maya  Old  Empire,  especially  those  studied  by  Hlom  in 
the  Chiapas  section. 

.U— Hull,  i-j  — .! 
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The  work  on  the  nionuinents  and  the  tombs  was  in  charjre  of 
Senores  Martin  Bazan  and  Juan  Valenzuela,  archaeologists,  assisted 
by  several  students  of  architecture.  The  drawings  were  made  by 
Senor  Agustin  Villagra,  and  topograpbical  plans  of  Monte  Alban  by 
Spfiores  Horacio  Herrera  and  Agustin  (larcia  Vega.  The  study  of  the 
anthropological  material  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  I).  F.  Rubin  de  la 
Borbolla,  assisted  by  Senor  Javier  Romero. 

The  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  of  all  the  materials 
collected  during  the  explo¬ 
ration  seasons  permits  the 
establishment,  in  a  provi¬ 
sional  form,  of  three  great 
cultural  periods,  but  their 
characteristics, and  contacts 
with  or  influence  by  other 
civilizations,  as  well  as  the 
possible  duration  of  these 
periods,  will  be  better  know  n 
w  hen  a  close  study  of  all  the 
l)otters'  materials  gathered 
is  finished. 

In  Valenque  the  archae¬ 
ologists  of  the  Mexican 
(lovernment  have  initiated 
a  nrogram  of  reinforcement 
of  many  of  the  roof  combs  * 
which  adorn  the  temples 
and  have  also  begun  to 
make  a  map  of  the  entire 
group  of  ruins.  This  work 
is  conducted  by  Senor 
Miguel  Angel  Fernandez. 

At  Chicken  Itzd  the  most 
striking  find  has  been  the 
interior  temple  of  the  Castillo.  This  remarkable  feature  was  reported 
by  the  chief  archaeologist  of  Yucatan,  Senor  Eduardo  Martinez  Cantdn. 
It  has  been  well  known  that  the  Maya  from  time  to  time  would  cover 
their  buildings  and  erect  new  structures  on  the  mound  thus  cre¬ 
ated.  Senor  Martinez  drove  tunnels  into  various  levels  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  Castillo  and  encountered  the  shell  of  another  i)yramid 

>  A  structural  feature  added  to  the  roofs  of  some  Maya  buildiuKs,  giviiiK  greater  height  to  the  buildings 
and  supplying  additional  space  for  decoration.  These  roof  structures  at  I’alenque,  the  finest  found  in  the 
Maya  area,  were  made  of  stone  set  up  like  lattice  work  and  at  one  time  were  plastered  over  with  stucco 
ornament. 


Courtc«y  of  SrBor  KHuardo  Martfnec  C. 


FigvRK  11.— two  K1.1NT  ni.ADES  AND  A  TI  K- 
glOlSE  AND  JADE  MOSAIC  SHIELD. 

The.se  were  found  by  Sefior  Eduardo  Martinez  C.,  chief 
archaeologist  of  Yucatan,  in  a  tomb  excavated  in  the 
Ca.stillo  of  Chichfn  Itz4. 


f'oijrtwiy  of  Kciiinrdn  C. 


FiriiRF  12-TMF.  TKMI’I.K  OF  THK  TIOKRS  AM)  SHIKI-DS  AT  CHU'HEN  ITZA 


Th«>  restoration  was  made  by  Sefiores  Kdiiardo  Mart'nez  C.  and  P.  F.rosa. 


and,  finally,  an  entire  temple  resting  intaet  inside  the  present  shell 
and  forming  a  basis  for  the  present  temple.  (Ireat  diffieulty  is 
involved  in  this  tunneling  because  of  the  danger  that  heavy  material 
may  collai)se  and  settle  into  excavations. 

During  the  excavations  of  the  Castillo  a  grave  was  found  which 
contained  several  jade  objects  and  also  two  splendid  lai^e  flint 
blades,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  a  wooden  shield  covered  with  exquis¬ 
ite  turquoise  and  jade  mosaic  (fig.  11).  The  shield  was  extracted 
carefully  and  is  now  being  reconstructed. 

While  this  work  has  been  carried  on,  another  group  of  workers 
under  Senor  Martinez’s  supervision  has  restored  the  Temple  of  the 
Tigers  of  the  Ball  Court  and  now  is  working  on  the  north  and  .south 
temples  of  that  splendid  structure  (fig.  12).  Several  carvings  rep¬ 
resenting  whole  scenes  have  been  found,  and  drawings  of  these  are 
being  made  by  Seiior  Miguel  Angel  Fernandez. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  continued  to  work  at 
Chichen  Itza.  The  restoration  of  the  so-called  observatory,  “El 
Caracol”  (fig.  13),  has  been  terminated  by  Mr.  Karl  Ruppert.  The 
architect,  Mr.  J.  S.  Bolles,  has  finished  his  intensely  interesting  study 
of  the  Nunnery  group  (fig.  14),  showing  the  gradual  development  of 
this  building  and  its  varied  periods  of  architecture. 

At  the  Mercado  (fig.  15),  which  lies  along  one  side  of  the  Court  of 
the  Thousand  Columns,  work  has  progressed  rapidly  and  one  is  able 
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to  4:01  j»n  idea  of  the  extremely  interesting  layout  of  this  <'rou|)  of 
huildinjrs.  Anion^  the  outstanding  finds  should  he  mentioned  an 
altar,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  (inures  carved  in  low  relief  and  vividly 
ornamented  in  colors.  The  motif  of  this  carving:  is  a  jirocession  of 
cajitives. 

S«'veral  other  projrrams  are  heinj;  carried  out  from  the  Carnejrie 
headquarters  at  Chichen.  Anuuijr  these  should  he  mentioned  briefly 
the  ceramic  research  in  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  which  is  heinj:  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Harry  11.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Roberts. 
Trenches  for  pottery  stratification  have  been  dufr  in  a  series  of  cities, 
and  the  resulting  collections  are  now  being:  classified.  Search  is  l)ein>r 
made  for  refuse  heaps  in  the  leading;  cities,  and  before  lonjr  the  inves- 
tifrators  should  have  an  important  index  to  the  chronolog:y  of  Maya 
pottery  art  as  closely  associated  with  the  huildingrs.  This  is  not 
what  one  would  call  a  spectacular  tyjie  of  excavation,  hut  it  is  of  the 
frreatest  importance. 

The  ruins  of  Yarnud  have  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  John  P.  O’Neill, 
and  |)reparations  have  been  made  for  jiossiblc  future  <*xcavations. 

In  ('(iiKj>i'cfn  Mr.  (’.  li.  Lundell  and  Mr.  Karl  Ruppert  have  mad<‘ 
trips  of  reconnaissance  to  a  series  of  ruined  cities  that  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  reported  by  archaeolojrists.  Since  larg:e  <:n)U|)s  of 
monuments  were  encountered  and  since  many  of  these  carry  le<;ihle 
dates  in  Maya  annotation,  these  investijrations  are  adding:  material 
from  a  section  lyinfr  between  the  northern  Yucatan  cities  and  the 
<rreat  cities  of  Peten,  (iuatemala.  The  ('ampeche  survey  is  thereby 
linking  the  two  areas  ami  is  building:  a  conqilete  picture  of  Maya 
archaeolog:ical  and  |)etrog:lyphic  material. 

Not  the  least  interesting:  piece  of  work  conducted  by  the  Carnejiie 
Institution  is  the  survey  of  the  g:reat  paved  higchway  which  runs 
between  Yaxuna,  close  to  (’hichen  Itza,  and  the  ruins  of  ('oha. 
Senor  Alfonso  Villa  was  in  charfre  of  this  work;  his  report  <rives  a 
fascinating:  picture  of  one  of  the  major  hifrhways  of  pre-European 
.Vmerica. 

In  British  Hondpras  a  certain  amount  of  investig:ation  has  hi'en 
umh'i'taken  by  the  British  Museum.  Captain  T.  A.  Joyce  took  to 
London  a  line  series  of  original  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Lu- 
haantun.  These  have  now  been  erected  in  the  front  portico  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  with  other  material  hroufrht  back  by  earlier 
expeditions,  the  British  .Museum  today  has  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  Maya  sculpture  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  Eric  Thonqison,  of  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicag:o,  has  con¬ 
tributed  valuable  data  throufrh  his  exjieditions  in  British  Honduras. 

By  excavations  at  San  Jose  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
Thompson  uncovered  some  lesser  buildings  which  produced  very 
interesting:  pottery.  This  enabled  him  to  establish  a  chronology 
which  links  with  the  work  done  by  Vaillant,  Roberts,  and  Pollock. 


('«n»rtf*Ky  of  thr>  f'arneKt* 


Holies  of  the  C'ttrneKie  Institution  has  Iteen  studying  this  building  from  an  arehitectural  point 
of  view. 
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The  Government  of  Guatemala  should  be  congratulated  on  the 
organization  of  its  National  Museum,  which  is  installed  in  Aurora 
Park  and  is  now  open  to  the  public.  Many  private  collections  have 
been  brought  together  and,  furthermore,  one  sees  several  magnificent 
original  stelae  from  Piedras  Xegras  (fig.  16).  These  monuments 
were  brought  out  with  great  effort  and  expense  by  the  Eldridge  R. 
Johnson  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

A  lengthy  descriptionjof  the  fine  work  done  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  splendid  discoveries  which  this  expedition 
made  can  be  found  in  the  February'  1934  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

According  to  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  half 
of  the  monuments  which  were  brought  out  from  Piedras  Negras  have 
been  deposited  as  a  loan  in  the  I’niversity  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  the  other  half  shipped  to  Guatemala  Uity.  This  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  care  by  Dr.  J.  .\lden  Mason  and  Mr.  Linton 
Satterthwaite. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ruins  of  Piedras  Negras  were  mapped, 
the  Pennsylvania  men  excavated  several  temples  and  located  some 
interesting  ball  courts. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  maintains  oflices  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City’,  and  with  this  place  as  headipiarters  expeditions  have  done 
considerable  work,  both  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  and  in  Peten. 
Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop  made  several  excavations  around  Lake  Atitldn  on 
behalf  of  the  institution,  and  was  able  to  establish  a  series  of  pottery 
types. 

In  1931  Dr.  S.  G.  Morley,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  conducted  an 
expedition  to  the  ruins  of  Yaxchildii,  where  he  succeeded  in  uncover¬ 
ing  a  lai’ge  number  of  monuments  which  had  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 
corded.  Photographs  and  drawings  were  made  of  all  inscriptions  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  publish  this  material. 

At  the  permanent  Carnegie  camp  at  Uaxactun,  Messrs.  Ledyard 
Smith  and  Robert  Smith  have  been  continuing  the  survey  of  these 
important  ruins.  Only  two  of  the  most  striking  finds  can  be  treated 
here.  The  first  was  a  cache  of  some  extraordinarily  beautiful  painted 
pottery,  located  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  principal  pyramids. 
These  splendid  pieces  were  immediately  published  in  colors  by  the 
institution.  The  other  work  of  principal  importance  is  the  excavation 
of  a  lai^e  structure  of  the  palace  type,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  A-V,  resting  on  a  platform  280  feet  long  and  240  feet 
wide.  The  building  consists  in  the  main  of  four  courts,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  surrounded  by  rooms  whose  vaulted  roofs  have  in  most 
instances  fallen  in.  The  east  court  has  rooms  only  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  side  consisting  of  a  long,  low  platform  from  whose  top  an  un¬ 
usually  broad  stairway  leads  down  to  the  east  plaza.  The  courts  lie  at 
different  levels  and  access  from  one  to  another  is  gained  by  stairways. 


AnCHAEOLOGICAL  WOtlK  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


The  excavations  yielded  a  great  number  of  artifacts,  sherds,  and 
ligurines  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  function  of  the  palace,  and 
upon  the  appearance  and  dress  of  its  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  so  far  found  comes  from  above  the  tlooi’s  of  the  courts  and  rooms, 
but  whenever  these  flooi’s  have  been  penetrated  different  types  and 
shapes  have  occurred.  Animal  and  human  hones  were  found  in 
abundance  above  the  floors,  usually  in  sheltered  corners.  The  human 
hones,  as  well  as  those  of  animals,  show  signs  of  cutting.  Many  of 
the  human  long  bones  had  their  extremities  removed,  and  the  parts 
of  the  shaft  still  connected  to  the  extremities  are  cut  longitudinally. 
Such  specimens  were  confined  to  the  latest  deposits;  hence,  if  they 
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indicate  cannibalism,  it  seems  to  have  been  practiced  only  after  the 
general  hreaU-up  of  tlie  Old  Kmpire. 

Two  new  stelae  were  discovered  in  the  palace,  one  carved  and  one 
plain.  The  latter  was  standing  in  position,  hut  had  been  covered  by 
later  construction;  the  former  lay  in  the  rubble  under  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  latest  rooms.  This  stela,  which  is  only  a  fragment,  hears  the 
date  9. 5. 0.0.0.  (1 1  Aha  18  Tzec,  or  2  July  534  A.D.  by  the  Thompson- 
Teeple  correlation).  Stnen  burials  were  found,  some  under  the  Moors 
of  the  courts,  some  in  the  masonrj'  of  benches  in  rooms,  othei-s  above 
floor  level  with  no  protection  excejit  a  few  rough  stones  placed  around 
them.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  represented.  In  everj'  instance 
the  skeleton  was  flexed.  There  were  very  few  mortuarv’^  offerings. 
Most  of  the  hones  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
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Ono  of  tin*  most  inteipstin*;  fiiuls  in  A-V  was  ti  fresco  wliich  once 
covered  the  whole  hack  wall  of  a  room.  It  shows  traces  of  red  and 
orange,  hut  for  the  most  i)art  is  in  hlack  lines.  Unfortunately,  more 
than  half  of  it  had  been  destroyed  hy  roots  and  the  fall  of  stones,  hut 
from  what  remains  it  is  clear  that  a  scene  of  action  was  dejncted. 
Kijrnres  in  full  costume  cariyiiif:  si)ears  and  standards,  and  others 
dressed  only  in  loincloths,  face  each  other  from  either  end.  In  the 
lower  ri<:ht-hand  corner  is  a  douhle-headed  serpent  with  fish  swimminfr 
into  its  jrapinc  mouths;  and  in  the  correspondinji  position  at  the 
opposite  end  is  a  temple  in  outline.  The  latter  is  of  exceptional 


ri..ri  E  1*;  A  TKMI'I.K  AT  CIKOKAS  NE(iUA.S,  (U  ATKMAI.A. 

K.\f;»\:iliiiti'  ttcrf  eirrit'il  mi  l>.v  Dr.  J.  AMmi  MiiMin  anil  Mr.  I.intmi  Saltfrihuailc  of  llic  Klilrlili’f 
l<  Joliiismi  K\|HM|iljon  of  flip  I  riiviTsily  of  I'lMins}  Ivania  Miix-niii. 

interest,  for  it  sliows  a  complete  roof  comh.  This  is  our  only  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  crowniii"  fejiture  of  the  I  iixactun  temj)les. 

Another  ju'oject  conducted  hy  the  ('arne<iie  Institution  is  the 
reerection  of  the  ma^nificfuit  inonunKUits  iit  Quir'njiid.  Mr.  Earl 
Morris  was  in  char<r<*  of  this  work,  which  has  a  popular  interest  inas¬ 
much  as  the  ruins  of  (juiri^ua  lie  very  lU'ar  the  railroad  to  (iuatemala 
City  and  therefore  are  hecomin<r  more  and  more  widely  known  as 
tourists  iire  discoviu'in^  th(‘  hciiuty  and  fascinati<»n  of  Cinatfunala. 

Recently  the  R(‘|>uhlic  of  lloxncuAS  has  };iven  over  a  huildin^  to  a 
Xational  Museum.  'I'his  is  rapiflly  };rowin<;,  and  with  it  is  fjrowinf; 
th(‘  mitifinal  inter(‘st  in  the  anti«piiti(‘s  of  th(‘  country.  .\  law  has 
h(‘(‘n  pass(‘d  f«»r  tin*  prot(‘ction  «if  arclun'olo^'icfil  monunuuits  aind 
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cities,  iind  tlie  first  National  Museum  expedition  went  out  in  1933 
under  the  leadership  of  C'apt.  R.  Stuart  Murray.  Further  expeditions 
are  hein*:  planned. 

The  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Popenoe  conducted  some  interesting 
trenchinjr  ami  excavations  in  the  llita  Valleij  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  pottery  and  stone  artifacts  of  that  re<;ion.  The  results 
of  her  work  wi  1  shortly  appear  in  the  new  (piarterly  Maya  Reftearch. 

Mi-s.  Doris  Zemurray  Stone  investijrated  several  shell  mounds  along 
the  coast  of  Honduras  on  hehalf  of  the  Department  of  Middle 
.Vmerican  Research  of  the  Tulane  University. 

Of  great  interest  were  the  finds  made  hy  Mr.  Duncan  Strong,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the  Ray  Islands  of  Honduras.  Partic¬ 
ularly  fascinating  was  his  discovery  of  clay  vases  which  had  exactly 
the  same  design  as  the  famous  marhle  vase  from  the  Uloa  Valley. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  funds,  neither  the  (Jo  vernment  of  ElSalvadok 
nor  the  .National  University  in  the  cai)ital  has  c»>nducte<l  archaeologi¬ 
cal  excavations  during  the  hist  few  years.  .\t  tfie  .National  Museum 
there  is  an  excellent  collection  of  objects  found  in  that  country. 

.\s  in  previous  years,  Senor  .Vntonio  E.  Sol  has  continued  his 
interest  in  the  ancient  history  of  his  country  and  reports  upon  some 
l>etroglyi)hs  wliich  he  has  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Tecla.  The 
excavations  and  restorations  which  he  formerly  conducted  have  had 
to  he  suspended  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  shortness  of  funds. 

Dr.  Manuel  Valerio,  director  of  the  National  Museum  at  San  dose, 
UosTA  Rica,  announces  that  the  (lovernment  of  Costa  Rica  has  not 
conducted  any  e.xcavations  or  investigations  during  the  last  few  years. 
But  several  individuals  are  extremely  interested  in  archaeology,  and 
personally  have  undertaken  investigations.  Among  these  first  of  all 
should  he  mentioned  Dona  Marfa  Fernande/,  de  Tinoco,  wlio  has 
written  several  articles  on  the  archaeology  of  Costa  Rica  and  who, 
during  her  visits  to  Europe,  lectured  on  the  subject.  Sehora  de 
'Pinoco  conducted  her  investigations  on  a  plantation  formerly  called 
.\paikan  and  now  called  Monserrat,  at  present  owned  hy  Jorge  .V. 
Lines.  She  began  excavations  in  the  mounds  of  this  property  and 
found  great  (piantities  of  pottery  (tig.  17)  as  well  as  a  few  heads 
of  jadeite.  Later,  when  Senor  Lines  acipiired  the  plantation,  he 
continued  the  investigations,  i)re|)ared  careful  plans  and  took  many 
|)hotogra|)hs.  He  has  published  an  article  on  one  of  his  lindings  in 
La  Tribiina  (Oct.  12,  1933),  and  now  is  preparing  a  hook  entitled 
lluacas  Iliieteresde  Taynpdii,  wherein  he  will  give  a  detailed  tlescription 
of  his  findings. 

in  the  part  of  the  capital  of  Sail  Jose  called  Cinco  Estpiinas,  an 
Indian  cemetery  has  been  located.  This  was  excavated  hy  SiMior 
Solon  ('orrales,  who  found  that  the  burials  were  placed  directly  in 
tlu*  ground,  without  any  grave  rooms  made  of  stone,  and  surrounded 
hy  pieces  of  pottery. 
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The  Xational  Museum  is  takiiifr  an  active  part  in  aiding  tl'ose 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  excavations  in  all  parts  of  the 
countrv.  The  museum  issues  permits  and  insists  upon  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  excavations.  According  to  law,  all  pieces  must  be 
delivered  to  the  museum  and  if  pieces  of  particular  interest  are 
found,  these  are  purchased.  Duplicate  pieces  or  common  pieces  are 
returned  to  the  e.xcavators,  who  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  them. 

The  museum  shows  considerable  activity,  though  it  is  hampered 
by  very  restricted  funds.  Among  its  various  undertakings  is  an 
archaeological  map  of  Costa  Kica,  which  is  being  built  up  through 

the  collaboration  of 
the  school  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Interest 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
countrj'  is  growing  rapidly 
under  the  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  Dr.  Valerio, 
the  director  of  the  museum, 
who  should  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  work. 

Finally,  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  II.  J.  Boekel- 
man  expedition  along  the 
coast  of  the  Caribbean, 
investigating  shell  mounds. 
In  conjunction  with  the 
American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Boekelman  made 
studies  not  only  of  pure 
conchology  but  also  of  the 
im|)ortance  of  shell  as  orna¬ 
mental  and  trade  objects, 
archaeological  activities  in 
.Mexico  and  the  Central  American  Republics  during  the  last  three-year 
period.  Those  who  are  interested  in  further  details  can  acquire  the 
publications  which  have  been  issued  by  most  of  the  institutions 
engaged  in  this  work. 

An  important  instrument  in  research  is  the  newly  founded  quarterly 
Maya  Research,  which  is  being  pidilishcd  by  the  Alma  Kgan  Hyatt 
Foundation  in  .New  York.  In  this  quarterly  will  be  found  articles  on 
the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the  Maya  and  also  a  detailed  bibli¬ 
ography,  giving  the  titles  of  all  recent  publications. 


Flfil  KE  IT -EXAMPLES  OF  COSTA  RICAN  POT¬ 
TERY  RECENTLY  EXCAVATED  HY  JOROE  A. 
LINES. 

This  summarizes  very  briefly  the 


CHILE'S  CAVALRY  SCHOOL 


By  A.  K.  C.  Palmkr 

Director,  Chile- American  Association 

COXVINCED  of  tlie  need  of  developing  tlie  cavalry  branch  of 
the  Chilean  Army,  the  General  Staff  established  a  Cavalry  School 
on  November  18,  1903,  having  for  its  principal  object  the  training 
of  instructors  who  would  be  assigned  to  the  mounted  forces  of  the 
Kepublic.  At  the  same  time  there  was  established  a  school  of  farriers 
to  which  officers  and  privates  were  sent  annually. 

During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  the  Cavalry  School  had  a 
director,  assistant  director  and  aide,  and  four  instructors.  Training 
was  given  to  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  lower  grades,  who 
were  to  take  charge  of  the  mounted  forces.  The  courses  of  studj’ 
were  about  as  follows;  Hiding  from  7  a.  m.  to  1 1  a.  m.;  in  the  afternoon 
various  branches  of  work  such  as  military  tactics,  communications, 
topography,  farriery,  veterinary  science,  and  physical  training. 

The  work  of  the  school  quickly  produced  results,  and  in  a  few  yeai*s 
a  muuber  of  officers  had  so  distinguislied  themselves  that  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  be  invaluable  as  instructors.  The  military 
authorities  decided  to  send  these  men  abroad  to  perfect  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  from  1907  to  1913  ten  officers  of  the  school  took  courses  in 
various  institutions,  notably  Hanover,  Saumur,  Tor  di  Quinto  and 
Pignerol. 

When  these  officers  returned  they  lirought  about  a  radical  change  in 
the  organization  of  ('hih*an  cavalry,  and  the  rule  was  established  that 
to  obtain  the  rank  of  captain  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  course 
for  lieutenants  in  the  Chivalry  School.  This  involved  a  year  of  study 
and  was  obligatory  for  all  lieutenants  of  cavalry;  officers  from  the 
artillery  also  attended.  Furthermore,  there  was  created  tlie  title  of 
“riding  master”,  which  was  conferred  on  a  few  officers  who  had 
shown  exceptional  ability  as  hoi’semen  and  instructors.  During  the 
coui’se  of  training,  officers  were  provided  with  mounts  of  varying 
degrees  of  experience,  and  in  this  way  tlie  student  became  acquainted 
with  the  evolution  through  which  liorses  had  to  pass  before  becoming 
adapted  to  the  service. 

The  experience  of  the  World  War  brought  about  a  notable  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  Cavalry  .School.  It  lost  the  character  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  instruction  in  riding  and  became  an  institution  of 
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The  first  Chileun  le»iii  to  |Htrti<-i|ntte  in  the  Niitiniml  Morse  Show  at  New  York  was rtH’eived  in  \Vashin!.’lon 
hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  lion.  Cordell  Hull.  In  the  uroiip,  from  left  to  rijtht,  apiK-ar:  (front  row) 
Col.  K.  C.  I'alnier.  Director  of  the  Chile  .\nieri< an  .Vs.s<K'ialion.  I.ieiitenants  Kernander,.  Ir.iirrietta, 
and  Drtir..  Captain  Faliiardo  Yaf.er.  His  Kxcellency  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Triieco,  .Vmhassador  of  Chile, 
and  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  In  the  rear  are  Sei'or  Don  Kernaiido  lllanes  Itenller.  and  Sefior  Don  .Mario 
UodriL’iiez,  setsmd  .secretaries  of  the  Chilean  Knd>a.s.sy  in  \Va.shini!loi<. 

2.  ('(iralr;/. — Then*  arc  two  s(|iia(iroiis  of  laiicors,  a  inacliiHo-<riiH 
and  inoHHtod-caniioH  sftuadroii  roiniiiatidi'd  l>y  a  major  and  Ids  iiid(>, 
assisted  hy  three  captains.  Kaeli  squadron  Ims  three*  sections  com- 
nianded  hy  a  lieiiteiiaiit  or  second  lieiiteiiaiit. 

.‘i.  ('nurKfn  of  lit  mil f  ami  rldimj.  Tliis  work  is  directed  liy  a  major 
and  his  aide,  who  liave  under  tliem  four  captains  or  lieutenants. 

4.  Furriery.  Tliis  is  under  the  etmtrol  of  a  captain. 

Besides  the  technical  work,  instruction  under  proper  conditions  is 
^iven  in  work  with  ohstacl<*s,  difliciilt  terrain,  rivers,  control  of  the 
mount  and  other  d(‘tails 
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applied  science  in  cavalry  work  which  included  in  its  curriculum 
military  history,  tactics,  ballistics,  topography,  communications, 
sappinj;,  lamiuajres,  liij^her  mathematics,  farriery,  veterinary  science, 
drillinjr  of  troops,  etc.  In  this  way  the  evolution  has  proceeded  until 
today  there  is  the  followinsr  structure: 

1.  Scliaol  niauayeineiit.  This  consists  of  a  director  (colonel,  or 
lieutenant  colonel  and  his  aide);  assistant  director  (lieutenant  colonel 
and  his  aide);  iiersonnel  composed  of  officers  and  privates  who  forui 
the  staff. 
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l’!irticii)!iti()n  in  ridintr  and  (‘((uostrian  contests  is  ohlijriitory  for  the 
ofiicers  of  the  school,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  these  alfairs,  there  is 
a  division  in  cliarire  of  s|)ecially  trained  instructors.  From  the  date 
of  the  estahlishment  of  the  ('avalry  School,  the  following  international 
cv('nts  have  had  entries  from  the  Chilean  orfranization: 

Argentine  Centenary,  IhlO;  Olympic  Games,  Stockholm,  1012; 
Olympic  Hall,  I.,ondon,  1012;  Brazilian  (Vntenary,  1022;  international 
contests  in  Biarritz,  Nice,  Lishon,  Aachen,  London  a!nl  Stresa, 
from  the  years  1027  to  1031. 

In  every  case  the  ('hilean  contestants  have  returned  to  their  home 
country  with  invaluahle  experietu'c  obtained  from  their  contacts  and 
elforts  in  forei»rn  countries. 

This  is  the  lirst  time  that  a  C'hilean  team  has  participated  in  the 
New  York  Horse  Show. 


I’hdloKrni.h  from  WMc  Worlil. 

(’MII.KW  CAVAI.KV  OFKICKKS 

•  'itlrlain  Kctirinio  Vanr?  ai«l  l.iiMitriiant  Knriifiie  Orti/  lako  a  hiinllr  with  case  In  ttio  iiiiniiine  event 
at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  for  whieh  a  enp  was  siven  hy  PreshlenI  Alessaintri  of  Chile,  the  Chilean 
leani  won  sectmil  honors 
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INTER-AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL 
ARBITRATION  COMMISSION 


AXEW  ronimission  has  been  orpanizod  to  undertake  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  eommerrial  arbitration  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  Acting:  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  the  fioverning  Board 
of  the  Union  designated  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  Inc., 
and  the  Cotincil  on  Inter-American  Relations,  Inc.,  as  a  joint  agency 
for  the  development  of  a  system  of  commercial  arbitration.  The 
new  body  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  Inter-American 
(Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  with  headquarters  at  the  Latin- 
American  Center,  (>7  Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  Chairmanship  of 
the  commission  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Spruille  Braden,  a  delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  tbe  Seventh  International  (Conference.  The 
commission,  when  completed,  will  have  'jO  to  tiO  members,  including 
representatives  of  each  of  the  American  Republics.  The  following 
are  among  those  who  have  accepted  membership:  J.  Arturo  .\rguedas, 
Carlos  (\  Arosemena,  Jose  Aviles,  Renato  de  Azevedo,  Carlos  E. 
Bermeo,  Spruille  Braden,  Herman  (1.  Brock,  (i.  II.  Bucher,  James  S. 
Carson,  Samuel  Claro,  Phanor  J.  Eder,  J.  M.  Fernandez,  Enrique 
(lil,  Carlos  (lumucio,  Francisco  P.  de  Hoyos,  Frances  Kellor,  Severn 
Mallet-Prevost,  John  L.  Merrill,  Rafael  Montoya,  W.  T.  Moran,  Jos4 
Nabuco,  Rodolfo  Ogarrio,  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  Miguel  L6pez  Pumarejo, 
Antonio  Valladares,  W.  F.  B.  Van  Dyck,  Vicente  Vita,  Jorge  E. 
Zalles,  Ma.ximo  H.  Zepeda.  Mr.  Braden  has  been  elected  chairman. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  commission  is  the  establishment,  in 
each  American  Republic,  of  inter-American  tribunals  of  arbitration, 
operating  in  accordance  with  approved  standards,  wherein  business 
men  of  the  various  American  Republics  will  be  assured  of  impartial 
arbitrators  and  of  a  standard  procedure  for  the  speedy  and  economical 
settlement  of  controversies.  Committees  will  be  organized  in  each 
Republic  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  be  empowered  to  promote, 
either  in  organizations  already  in  existence,  or  independently,  inter- 
American  commercial  arbitration  tribunals  which  will  operate  under 
the  standard  rules  of  the  commission.  Permanent  panels  of  arbi¬ 
trators  will  be  appointed  in  each  country,  representative  of  the  out¬ 
standing  industrial  and  commercial  groups,  and  including  nationals  of 
the  different  American  Republics.  The  benefit  of  this  system  of  local 
committees  familiar  with  the  laws  and  trade  practices  in  the  country 
K86 
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in  which  they  operate,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  central  coordi¬ 
nating  commission,  is  apparent. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  local  committees  in  American 
Republics  is  as  follows: 

I.  <)R<;\VI/,ATU)N 

The  roinniission  may  fslablisli  in  each  Repnblie  a  eomnuttee  to  be  known  as 
the  Inter-American  f’ommercial  Arbitration  Committee  of  .... 

(name  of  Repnt)licl. 

These  committees  may  t)e  established  throiiRh  the  apjmintment  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  chairman,  with  authority  to  make  nominations  for  memlAers  of  the 
committee,  for  approval  by  the  commission.  The  term  of  appointment  shall  be 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

Memliers  of  the  commission  resident  in  the  Republic  shall  Ik*  memliers  of  the 
committee  and  may  be  otlicers  thereof. 

The  committee,  thus  appointed,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  commission. 

The  jiersonnel  of  each  committee  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  be  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  nationals  of  the  different  .American  Republics,  resident  in  that  Republic. 

The  numiH'r  of  memlK'rs  may  Ik-  flexible,  but  preferably  not  exceeding  l.A. 
.'subcommittees  may  lie  created  by  the  committi'e  for  the  ilevelopment  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  a  particular  trade  or  iiulustry,  as  between  two  or  more  of  the  .American 
Republics,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

II.— POWKRS  AM)  ni  TIKS  OF  COMMITTKES 

It  shall  l)e  the  responsibility  of  each  committee; 

To  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  jirocedure  and  practice,  approved 
at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .American  States,  and  to  carry  on 
educational  work  for  their  promotion  and  acceptance. 

To  endeavor  to  effect  the  enactment  of  amenrlments  to  exi.sting  arbitration  laws 
in  harmony  with  the  .standards  approved  by  the  Seventh  International  (’onference 
of  .American  States. 

To  secure  the  coo|K'ra(ion  of  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  and  of 
professional  bodies  in  the  plans  of  the  commission. 

To  promote  the  establishment,  either  in  existing  organizations  or  inde|)ondently, 
of  an  inter- .American  commercial  arbitration  tribunal,  to  lx*  governed  by  an 
arbitration  committee,  the  names  of  the  memliers  thereof  to  lie  filed  with  the 
commission. 

To  appoint  a  permanent  panel  of  arbitrators,  to  remove  memliers  thereof  in  the 
di.scretion  of  the  committee,  or  to  fill  vaeancies  thereon.  Insofar  as  possible,  these 
panels  shall  include  nationals  of  the  different  .American  Republics,  resident  in  that 
Republic.  Such  panels  shall  akso  lie  representative  of  the  prevailing  industrial 
and  commercial  groups  and  of  the  general  public.  The  names  of  the  memliers,  so 
appointed,  removed,  or  rejilaced,  shall  be  filed  with  the  commission. 

To  consider  and  report  on  such  recommendations  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
1)C  sent  to  it  by  the  commission  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  commission 
on  such  matters  as  the  committee  may  deem  ajipropriate. 

To  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  arliitrations  in  matters  s|)eeifically 
referred  to  it  for  such  jiroceedings. 

To  call  local  conferences  or  other  meetings  for  educational  piirpo.si's. 

To  report  to  the  commission  from  time  to  time  on  any  action  taken  by  it  and 
upon  the  progress  of  its  work,  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  report  to  the 
Pan  .American  I’nion. 
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III. —  AHHITKATKlNS. 

Friiiii  1iiii«‘  to  tiiiio  the  (-oiiiiiiissioii  will  tran.sinit  to  tho  coiuiuittoes  for  tiu'ir 
consideration  and  action,  proposi'd  ruW‘s  of  proci'dnrc  for  the  conduct  of  arbitra¬ 
tions,  recoininendations  for  the  ainendinent  of  arbitration  laws  and  siigKcstions 
for  the  advancement  of  the  use  of  arbitration  in  their  rcs(H‘ctive  liepnblics. 

The  heaihimirters  of  the  eoinntission  in  New  York  will  also  act  as  a 
clearinfT  house  for  the  exchaiifre  of  information  on  arbitration  and  for 
technical  cooperation  in  the  adaptation  of  standards  of  procedure. 

The  Inter-American  ('ommercial  Arbitration  ('ommission  is  e.\- 
pected  to  fill  a  lotifr-felt  need  in  facilitating:  the  settlement  of  com¬ 
mercial  controversies  which  may  arise  between  htisiness  men  in  the 
various  American  Kepublics.  The  arbitration  of  such  controversies 
will  not  only  e.xpedite  individual  proceedin<rs,  hut  will  also  tend  to 
build  up  f:oodwill  and  confiilence  and  will  he  of  jrreat  assistance  in  the 
preservation  of  friemlly  reh  tions. 


FELLOWSHIPS  HELD  BY  LA'HN 
AMERICANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  IIki.oise  BhAiNKiio 

('hi)J,  hit  isntu  of  I nlf  llirtiiiil  (  iniiti  ralion,  /‘fin  .\1i1i  rir1n4  I  'niitn 

AS  on  former  occasions,  the  Bpi.i.etix  is  *:lad  to  jirint  a  list  of 
Latin  Americans  who  are  holding  fellowships  or  underfrraduate 
scholarships  in  the  rnitiul  .States  during  the  acadiunic  year  lP:i4  'Mt. 
Those  of  whom  the  l*an  American  I’nion  has  h(*efi  able  to  learn  are 
as  follows,  frrouped  by  or<:ani/ations  or  institutions  making  the 
awards: 

John  Simon  fiufftfmhfim  Mf-tnorial  Fountlation :  Dr.  ILiindn  Knriipie 
(iaviola,of  .\r<:entina,  professor  of  physical  chemistry  at  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Buenos  Air(*s.  Dr.  (iaviola,  whose  training  as  a  physicist  was 
<d>tain(‘d  at  the  rniviTsities  of  La  Blala,  Berlin,  and  dohns  Hopkins, 
is  pursuing:  studies  in  his  fi(‘Id,  esp(‘cially  in  photochemistry,  at  tin* 
('alifornia  Institute  of  Technolofry. 

Dr. .\tilio  .Macchia vello  Varas,  of  ( 'bile,  chi(*f  of  tiu*  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Northern  .Sanitary  Zone  of  (’bile,  at  Antofaf:asta. 
I le  is  studying  in  the  fields  of  |)rev(‘ntiv(‘  niedicini*  and  |>uhlic  health, 
|»articularly  on  problems  of  typhus  in  ('bile,  with  I’rofessor  Hans 
Zinsser  of  the  Harvard  Medical  .Si-hool.  Dr.  Macchiavello  has  been 
chief  of  the  ('hilean  .Antipla’rue  .Service  for  the  past  three  years. 
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sso 

Dr.  hiiis  llii^o  ll(»\v«'ll  l{iv(‘r(»,  <»f  ( 'iihii,  nssistiiiil  in  iiiilliiopnloiry, 
l'niv«*rsity  nf  I liil)iiii)i.  A  «loctor  of  scioiico  of  llio  riiivt'rsity  of 
and  author  of  sovoral  papc'rs  on  tin'  West  Indian  fislios, 
Dr.  Howell  is  carryiiijr  on  studios  in  that  liold,  chiolly  at  the  Mns(‘uin 
of  ('omparativo  Zooloiry,  Harvard  I’nivorsity. 

I’rofossor  Alfredo  Barrera  Vasrpie/.,  of  Mexieo,  professor  of  the 
Maya  lan^najre  in  the  National  Mnsenm  and  in  the  Kaenlty  of 
Bhilosophy  and  Letters  of  the  National  Tniversity  of  Mexieo.  Last 
year  Professor  Barrera  was  workin<r,  on  a  (iii^^enheim  fellowshi|), 
at  the  I’niversity  of  (’hiea^o  on  eertain  paleo^raphie  |)rohleins  in 
post-('ortesian  Maya  doeninents,  and  dnrinir  his  seeond  fellow shij) 
year  he  is  at  Tnlane  Lniversity  in  the  Department  of  Middle  Anieritain 
Keseareh,  making;  further  studies  in  Maya  lin<rnisti«-s  and  translatim: 
the  Maya  ('odex  known  as  the  ('hllam  Halam  <h  TlzUutu. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Dainpf,  also  of  Mexieo,  ehief  of  the  Kntoinoloirieal 
Laboratory  of  the  Ministry  of  A>n‘ienltnre,  Mexieo,  1).  F.  A  native 
«)f  Ksthonia,  Dr.  Dam|)f  has  been  employed  by  the  Mexiean  (Jovern- 
ment  sinee  His  project  is  taxonomieal,  mori)hoh>^ieal  and 

hiolojrioal  studies  of  the  hhu'k  Hies,  Siiniilil</ae,  of  (’entral  and  J'onth 
.\meriea,  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  tuiclioctrrnsls,  a  disease 
eaiisin<r  blindness.  It  will  he  carried  on  in  Washiiiirton  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  entomolofrists  of  the  Fniteil  States  Department  of  Ajrricnl- 
tnre  and  of  the  Lnited  States  National  Mnsenm,  and  also  in  Mexico. 

The  linekefeller  Touiidatioii:  Dr.  Romano  11.  de  Meio,  of  Ar<rentina, 
lecturer  in  hioclu'inistry  at  the  Institute  of  IMiysiolojry,  School  (»f 
Medicine,  Rosario.  Dr.  de  Meio,  whose  dejrree  in  chemistry  was 
conferred  by  the  Fniversity  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  tl(*inir  w«*rk  in  bio¬ 
chemistry  at  the  I’niversity  of  Chicajro. 

Dr.  .Mfonso  daramillo-.\ran^o  of  ('olomhia,  National  Department  of 
Bnhlic  Health,  Bojrota.  Dr.  .hwamillo-Aran'ro  is  a  jrradnate  of  the 
Medi<‘al  School  of  the  I'niversity  of  Antimpiia.  He  is  sj)e«-ializinsr  in 
|)nhlic  health  administrati«>n  at  thedohi\s  I lopkins  School  of  Ilviriene, 
ami  upon  his  r(‘tnrn  to  ('olomhia  will  direct  the  yaws  (‘ampai<j:n  for 
the  Departimnit  «>f  Ih'alth. 

Mr.  Knritpie  Volio  of  ('osta  Rica,  chief  enjiineer,  Sanitary  Knjj^ineer- 
in<;  Departimnit  of  the  .National  Department  of  Health,  San  dose. 
Mr.  Volio  is  a  ^ra«lnate  of  the  Polytechnic  ('olltye  of  Knirinccriiiir  at 
Oaklaml,  (’alif. ;  he  is  st inlying  sanitary  «'n<rinc(*rinir  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  (iiiilh'iino  .1.  Laj;e  of  ('nha,  memher  of  the  Department  of 
lnvesti<ration  of  the  Fiiday  Institnt(‘,  Hahana.  Dr.  La^e,  win*  has 
de<ir<M*s  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  from  the  I’niversity  «if  Hahana, 
is  working  in  the  field  of  pnhiic  health  administration  at  the  Johns 
Ho|)kins  Sdiool  of  Ilyj.riem*. 

’.t.Vi.M  :ci  c.iiii  rj  I 
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Dr.  Alberto  P.  I>‘6n  of  Mexico,  Public  Health  Service,  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Dr.  Ije6n,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Mexico,  has  been  engaged  in  typhus  fever  control  work  and  will 
continue  studying  this  problem  at  Harvard  Medical  School  under 
Dr.  Hans  Zinsser. 

American  Afisociation  of  I'nirerttity  Women:  Dr.  Consuelo  Vadillo  ot 
Mexico.  The  first  woman  graduate  of  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  the  Southeast,  Merida,  Yucatan,  Dr.  Vadillo  is  studying 
operative  gynecology  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  after  a  period  of  observation  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Chibs:  Miss  Hortensia  Varas  of 
('bile.  A  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Chile  with 
a  year’s  experience  in  juvenile  court  work.  Miss  Varas  was  given  the 
F'ederation’s  fellowshij)  last  year  for  study  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  is  holding  it  again  this  year.  She  is  also  doing  some 
club  work  at  the  Union  Settlement. 

Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Miss  Delia  Iharburu  of 

Uruguay.  Miss  Lopez,  who  was  educated  at  Crandon  Institute  and 
the  government  Normal  Institute  at  Monte\'ideo,  is  continuing  the 
study  of  education  at  the  Ohio  State  L’niversity. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  granted  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  students  fellowships  or  scholarships  of  varying  amounts.  Several 
of  these  students  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  this  fact  being  indicated  in  the  list  below  by  the 
word  “Institute”  in  parentheses  after  the  student’s  name. 

Agnes  Scott  College:  Miss  Lillian  flrimson  of  Argentina  (Institute). 

Colorado  School  of  Mines:  Mr.  Cluillermo  V.  Bilbao  of  Bolivia 
(renewal);  Mr.  .\mado  R.  Jimenez  of  Costa  Rica. 

Georgetotrn  I  nirersity,  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service:  Mr.  Mario 
Rodriguez,  second  secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy;  Mr.  Ale.xis 
Eugene  Rovzar,  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Rogelio  Edwin  Alfaro,  of  Panama. 

Harvard  University:  Mr.  Risieri  Frondizi  of  Argentina  (Institute), 
graduate  of  the  National  Institute  for  Secondary  Teachers,  Buenos 
Aires,  studying  philosophy;  Mr.  Alfredo  de  Castro,  Jr.,  of  Cuba, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Habana  law  school,  and  student  last 
year  at  Tulane  University,  continuing  law'  studies. 

/owvi  State  College:  Mr.  Eduardo  Simdn  of  Mexico  (Institute). 

Afac  Murray  ('allege:  Miss  Elisa  Roel  (larcia  of  Mexico  (Institute), 
studying  education. 

Mount  Holyoke  College-.  Miss  Mercedes  Rabuhal  of  Uruguay  (Insti¬ 
tute)  (renewal). 
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Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute:  Mr.  Jaime  Alberto  Vendrell  of 
■Argentina  (Institute);  Mr.  Guillermo  Uribe  Arango  of  Colombia 
(Institute)  (renewal);  Mr.  Rene  Borja  Steffan  of  Ecuador  (Institute); 
Mr.  Guillermo  Arizcorreta  y  Terrazas  of  Mexico  (Institute);  Mr. 
.Vnierico  Silvera  of  Panama  (Institute)  (renewal);  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Giesecke,  Jr.,  of  Peru  (Institute). 

St.  iMXL'rence  Vnirersity:  Miss  Ofelia  Mendoza  of  Honduras  (Insti¬ 
tute),  studying  education. 

Vnirersity  of  Southern  California:  Mr.  Jorge  E.  Navarro  of  Ecuador, 
studying  engineering;  Mr.  Humberto  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Enrique  D. 
Padilla,  and  Mr.  Gustavo  A.  Velasco  of  Mexico,  who  are  specializing 
respectively  in  physical  education,  electrical  engineering,  and  religion; 
Mr.  Hermin  Bedova  and  Miss  Consuelo  Montoya,  of  Peru,  the  former 
specializing  in  architecture  and  the  latter  in  Spanish. 

Vnirersity  of  Terns:  Mr.  Ignacio  Garcia  Zavala  and  Mr.  Ignacio 
Gavalddn  Salamanca,  of  Mexico,  holding  E.  D.  Farmer  International 
Scholarships. 

Vassar  Cnileye:  Miss  Adonina  Salce  Ascorra  of  Chile  (Institute), 
who  graduated  last  year  from  the  Western  C’ollege  for  Women. 

UVxtcrn  College  for  iro/Hcn;  Miss  Ester  Araya  Rojas  of  Chile 
(Institute). 

In  this  connection  mention  may  he  made  of  two  teachers  who  have 
been  sent  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  a  short  period  of  study  at 
Teaehei's  College,  Columhia  University.  These  are  Miss  Maria 
Jiinqueira  Schmidt,  principal  of  the  Amaro  Cavalcanti  Commercial 
School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  a  commission  also  from  the  Central 
Educational  Library,  and  Miss  Aracy  Muniz  Freire,  who  will  special¬ 
ize  in  training  for  deans  of  girls. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  11.  ('iKRAi.n  Smith 

Chu'f,  Scclioii  Ilf  Finnucinl  I  uf or  million,  l‘ini  Amcriciin  I’nion 

1 

ASTTDY  of  (l(‘v(‘loj)nuMits  (luriiij'  tlio  last  yoar  or  nioro  in  a  mmi- 
Ih'I-  of  tlu‘  Latin  Ainorican  Kopiiblics  rovoals  that  a  distinct 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  general  eeonomie  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions.  Bartienlarly  is  this  evident  in  sneli  indiees  (»f  activity  as  price 
movements  and  data  on  foreitrn  trade,  hank  savinjrs  and  deposits, 
hank  cleariiifrs,  commercial  failures,  and  so  forth.  The  following: 
fifrnres  sIkav  the  e.xtent  to  which  this  im])rovement  has  occurred  in 
various  Latin  American  countries: 


A  HO  EXT!  X  A 

ForeiKii  trade  (in  |)a|K‘r  |k‘.so.s):  K\|Kiris  lni|H>rts 

First  six  inoiit  Iks,  _  .■)X0,  703,  300  430,  7«.j.  000 

First  six  iiK.ntlis,  lim  ..  717,  ISO,  300  .W.'),  120,  .'.00 

Maiik  d<‘posits  (in  tlion.sands  of  pajMT  |K‘sos): 

.Inne  30,  I0:t3 _  _  3,  .')17,  SOO 

.lune  :t0,  1034 _  ..  3,  .W,  300 

Notes  in  eireulation  (in  tlionsands  of  paper  |h>sos): 

.Iune30,  10:« _  _  .  1,320,  47S 

.Iwne  .30,  1034 _  1,  20:i,  3.')1 

Hnenos  .\ires  bank  elearinns  (in  tlionsands  of  paper  pesos): 

First  six  inontlis,  1033  11,77.'>,  000 

I'irst  six  months,  1034.  13,  H.'iO,  liOO 

Coininereial  failures  (in  paix'r  |m'sos): 

First  six  months,  1033 _  133,  730,  !M)0 

First  six  months,  1034  00,  7.')4,  000 

.'stoek  exehaiiK*'  transactions  (in  pa|M‘r  |m-sos): 

First  six  months,  1033  2(i2,  200,  000 

First  .six  months,  1034  310,  700,  000 

HKA/II. 

Fon*i(in  Iraile  (in  pa|M'r  eontos):  E\iH)ris  imiHiris 

First  six  months,  1033  1,.3.‘>3,  40H  OO.'i,  403 

First  six  months,  10:M.  ..  1,001,07H  I,  137,  7S2 

rnil.E 

Index  of  mining  product  ion  (1027  20  HMli: 

.lime  1033  41.  3 

.lime  1034  •'>!(.  7 

tiohl  (iroduction  (in  kilos): 

First  six  months,  1033  l,SK3 

First  six  months,  1!)34  3,270 
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Index  of  wholesale  priees  (1913=100): 

June  1933..  .  .  _  _  357.8 

June  1934..  ...  .  _  _  351.  7 

Foreign  trade  Merehanclise  (in  inillions  of  nolil  |h“so.s): 

K\|Mirts  IiiiiMirls 

Monthly  average,  1933 .  .  .  . . 28.  »>  15.  1 

Monthly  average,  first  half,  1934  .... _  _ 42.  8  14.  0 

Hills  protested  (in  inillions  of  |m‘.sos): 

First  six  months,  1933.  _  _ _ _  0.  1 

First  six  months,  1934.  ...  _ _  .  _  _  5.  1 

SavinK^‘  (>>i  millions  of  pesos): 

June  1933 _  .  _  _  .  .  _  _  _  240.  ti 

June  1934  .  _ _  303.5 

Hank  eleariiiKs  (in  millions  of  |m-sos): 

June  1933  .  .  _  ...  .  _  _  904.  4 

June  1934 -  -  -  .  _  1,  Otiti.  2 

COLOMBIA 

Foreifju  trade  (in  thousands  of  |h“.so.s):  K\i>orts  Iiiii>ort.« 

First  six  months,  1933.  28,383  20.  t)ti9 

First  six  months,  1934.  .  75,307  35,183 

Hank  eleariiiKs  (in  thou.sands  of  |m-.sos): 

July  1933..  .  _  .  .  _  ...  30,871 

July  1934..  .  ....  _  .50, 901 

Hank  deposits  (in  thou.sands  of  pesos): 

May  1933  .  .  .  _  _  54, 850 

May  1934  .  ......  tiO,  015 

linlex  of  stock  ipiotations — HoKota  (1927=  UK)): 

July  1933 . .  .  .  .  .  _ _ _  .  .  .  40.98 

July  1934..  _  -  .  .  _  _  .  .  -  ...  _  70.57 

Notes  in  eireulation  (in  thou.sands  of  pesos): 

July  1933  .  -  .  .  .  . . .  . .  2.5.  950 

July  1934..  .  -  .  ...  .  .  .  .  30,511 


Cl’ B  A 


Hank  eh^ariiiKs — ilaliana  (in  jm'sos): 

Five  weeks  ended  Septemlu-r  15,  1933 _ _ _ _ _  .  20,  855,  205 

Five  weeks  eiuh'd  S«‘ptemlH‘r  15,  1934 _ _  _ _ _  .  30,379,288 

KCC  ADOll 

Kxports  from  (luayaipiil  (in  sueri's): 

June  1933  _ _ _  2,340,787 

.lime  1934  .  _  _ _  5.  809,  532 

Hank  deposits  (in  sueres): 

June  1933  _  _ _  20.  170,  854 

June  1934  _ _ _ _  .  27,820.955 

Notes  in  eireulation  (in  sueres): 

June  1933 _  .  _  _ _ _  28.092.110 

June  1934  _  _  .  41.  125,  035 

Cai-ao  receipts  at  (luayaipiil  (in  (piintals  of  Hi  kilos): 

January- June  1933  _ _ _ _  109,325 

.lanuary* June  1934  .  _  _ _ _  208,  32(i 
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liult'x  of  wliolesalo  price's — •  (1929=  100): 

AuKiist  1933 . . . . .  92.3 

Aumist  1934 _ _ _ _ - . .  94  2 

Foreign  trade  (in  millions  of  pesos):  Exports  Imports 

First  seven  months,  1933 _ _ _  177  127 

First  seven  months,  1934 . . . . . .  368  193 

Bank  deposits  (time  and  siglit)  (in  millions  of  pesos): 

May  1933 _ _ _ - .  214.9 

May  1934 . - . . .  294.7 

Note  circulation  (in  millions  of  pesos): 

June  1933 _  61.  4 

June  1934 . - . -  . . .  98.5 


HEKU 


Foreign  trade  (in  thousands  of  soles):  Exports  Imports 

First  five  months,  1933 _  75,  921  32,  255 

First  five  months,  1934 _  104.  379  56,  805 

Index  of  wholesale  prices  (1913=100): 

.Average,  1933 . . .  180.  2 

July  1934... . 188.8 

Index  of  bund  (piutations  (1926=100): 

-Average,  1933 _  85.  5 

July  1934 _ _ _ _ _ -  100.0 

Index  of  stock  prices  (1926  =  100): 

Average,  1933 . . . . — . -  68.  8 

July  1934 . - . . . .  84.9 

Bank  clearings  (in  millions  of  soles): 

August  1933. . . . - . .  43.  7 

July  1934.. . 53.6 

Bills  protested  (in  soles): 

Monthly  average,  1933 _  93,  000 

July  1934 _ 17,000 


VKUOUAY 


Foreign  trade  (in  pesos):  Exports 

First  three  months,  1933 _  21,  991,  958 

First  three  months,  1934 _  26,  471,  249 

Bank  clearings  (in  pesos): 

April  1933  _ _ _ _ 

April  1934 . . . . . . . . . 


Imports 

17,  145,  893 
21,  633,  035 

44,  378,  606 
57,  726,  125 


II 

Despite  the  ecoiionuc  improvement  wiiich  has  taken  place  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  considered  in  tlie  foregoing  section,  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  operations  in  foreign  e.xchange  continues  in 
effect  in  a  numher  of  countries.  A  survey  of  the  present  situation 
discloses  that  since  control  was  widely  adopted  two  or  more  years 
ago,  it  has  spread  to  new  countries,  is  quite  rigid  in  a  number  of  nations, 
and  the  introduction  of  various  new  factors  has  made  the  situation  con¬ 
siderably  more  complicated  than  it  was  originally.  In  addition,  the 
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establishment  of  exchange  control  has  been  followed  in  several  repub¬ 
lics  by  the  imposition  of  various  other  types  of  import  controls,  in 
order  to  make  the  management  of  exchange  more  effective.  There 
will  now  be  noted  briefly  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
present  exchange  control  situation  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

ARGENTINA 

In  Argentina,  recent  months  have  witnessed  the  negotiation  of 
special  trade  agreements  with  the  Belgium-Luxembourg  Custom 
Union,  with  the  Netherlands,  and  with  Switzerland.  These  agree¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  that  with  Great  Britain  in  1933,  provide,  with  regard 
to  exchange,  for  preferential  treatment  in  the  sense  that  as  these 
nations  purchase  more  from  Argentina  than  they  sell,  sufficient 
e.xchange  shall  be  provided  for  all  their  exports  to  Argentina,  less  an 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  payment  by  Argentina  of  debt  service 
owed  in  other  countries. 

The  actual  machinery  of  exchange  control  in  force  in  Argentina  at 
present  provides  that  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  importers 
apply  to  the  e.xchange  control  authorities  for  an  advance  permit 
which,  if  approved,  will  allow  them  to  bid  for  exchange  when  the 
merchandise  ordered  is  later  received  at  the  customhouse.  This 
advance  permit  system  allows  the  exchange  control  office  two  types 
of  control,  one  over  the  class  of  merchandise  which  may  be  imported, 
and  the  other  over  the  origin  of  such  goods.  For  those  importers 
who  cannot  obtain  permits  to  bid  for  exchange,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  open  market,  where  rates  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
at  which  exchange  may  be  secured  at  the  official  rate  through  the 
control  authorities.  Exchange  in  the  open  market  is  derived  from 
the  exportation  of  various  products  which  have  not  been  important 
in  the  past,  and  the  exportation  of  which  Argentina  desires  to  stimu¬ 
late.  Open  market  exchange  is  also  derived  from  other  sources  than 
exports. 

BOLIVIA 

Although  an  improvement  in  the  situation  in  the  international  tin 
market  during  the  lust  year,  plus  better  conditions  for  other  minerals, 
has  aided  the  general  Bolivian  position,  the  e.xchange  situation  has 
continued  most  difficult  for  importers  of  general  merchandise,  so 
much  so  that  the  Bolivian  market  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  par¬ 
ticularly  luxury  articles,  has  virtually  disappeared.  The  demands  of 
the  Government  for  e.xchange  consume  practically  all  that  available 
in  the  official  market,  and  general  importers,  when  able  to  obtain 
exchange,  must  pay  at  least  twice  the  official  rate,  this  exchange 
being  secured  in  the  curb  or  illegal  market.  Another  market  for 
exchange  also  exists,  cover  in  this  being  derived  from  gold  sold  to  the 
Central  Bank. 
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UltAZIl. 

Kocciit  control  rcjruhilioiis  in  Bni/.il  allow  cxclian<i(*  dcM’ivcd  from 
tlic  exportation  of  commodities  other  than  coffee  to  lu*  sohl  freely; 
on  coffee,  exporters  must  sell  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  a  certain  per- 
(•entaj^e  of  the  value  of  the  coffee  at  the  official  exchan<re  rate,  while 
the  remainder  may  he  negotiated  freely.  For  imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  hank  has  tlecreed  that  exchati<re  conld  he  secured  at  the 
oflicial  rate  for  (»()  percent  of  the  value  of  the  imports,  the  remaininjr 
40  percent  to  he  secnri'd  in  tln‘  open  market,  in  adilition,  the  hank 
has  abolished  the  so-called  “‘iray”  e.xchanire  market,  in  which  ex¬ 
change  conld  he  ol>tained  ait  a  rat(‘  between  the  oflicial  and  the  o|)en 
markt‘t  (piotations. 

CHII.K 

Three  exchanjre  markets  are  in  operation  in  ('bile,  the  official,  the 
export  hill,  aind  the  enrf),  the  hitter  heinj:  illejral.  The  amount  of 
exehan>.>'e  aivaiilafah*  in  the  offia-ial  market  is  larsrely  consumed  by  the 
recpiirements  of  the  (lovernment ;  importers  of  merchandise  consiilered 
necessary  for  the  caiiintry  may  ofatain  e.xchanjre  in  the  exjaort  hill 
market,  w  hen  sim’Ii  ex«‘han<re  is  availafale,  at  rates  w  hich  are,  however, 
much  hiirher  thain  th(‘  adficiail  apiotaitions;  and  exchainfie  is  availalale 
in  the  enrh  markaO  at  raita*s  alsaa  siihstaintiadly  hi‘>her  than  thaase 
apiaataal  in  tha‘  aaffia-ial  market.  This  latter  saanra‘a*  praaviaU's  the  aanly 
supply  aaf  exchainire  taa  aaaver  ai  ciansialauailale  aimaaunt  aaf  impaarts.  On 
tha'exiaaart  side,  tha*  (iaavernment  has  na'^^aatiaita'a!  saa-calla*al  “a’aampensa- 
tiaan”  aar  a-leairin^  ajrra'auuents  with  a  numhau'  aaf  Huraapauin  ^aavernments, 
fay  whia-h  the  amaaunt  aaf  e.xcliain»re  arisin<;  fraam  e.xpaarts  taa  thaase  a*aaun- 
lria*s  is  aliviahal  laetwa*en  paiyments  faar  anirretit  exiaaarts  anal  the 
liapiiahitiaan  aaf  faarei^i)  craalits  falaaa-ka'al  in  ('Idle,  aawa'al  taa  natiaanals  aaf 
the  a-aaiintry  in  apia'stiaaii.  'Phis  situatiian,  whiadi  a'aansumes  a  caan- 
siala*rahle  paartiaan  aaf  the  a*xa•han<^e  available  fraam  ('hilean  e.xpaarts, 
niaka's  it  alifficult  taa  aahtain  a*.xchan^e  taa  a-aaver  impaarts  fraam  aather 
a-ountria*s  intaa  ('hila*,  a'xa-a'pt  at  hi^h  nita's. 

aaai.aa.M  m.\ 

By  the  a‘.xadianjie  aMintraal  iv^ulatiaans  in  faara-a*  in  ('aalaamlaia,  the  pur- 
a-liasa*  aaf  a‘.xa-han;.;a‘  reajiiira's  a  pauniit,  whiadi  is  issiiaal  lay  the  (‘xadiaufje 
caantraal  autliaaritia's.  Tha*  amaaurit  aaf  impaarts  anal  the  a*lassa*s  aaf  jjaaaaals 
taa  ha*  im]aaarta>al,  as  wa*ll  as  tha*  a*aauntry  aaf  aariirin,  are  thus  aletermina*al 
lay  tha*  caantraal  haaaral.  Faar  e.xpaarts,  a*.xpiarta*rs  ara*  ra*apdra*al  taa  sell 
taa  the  a*aantraal  haaaral  20  pa*rca*nt  aaf  the  value  aaf  tha*  exchaiifie  tha>y 
paassa*ss,  faa*in;4  pa*rmitta*al  taa  sell  the  remaining  SO  pera*ent  in  the  aapen 
marka*t  at  tha*  hi‘rha*st  rata*s  tha*y  can  aahtain,  taa  thaasa*  jaersaans  haalalin^ 
laa-rmits  fraam  tha*  a*aantraa!  haaaral  taa  |aura-hasa*  sua‘h  a*xa*han‘ie.  At 
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prostMit,  tin*  (liUVrtMict*  hetweoii  the  otiieial  exehiinire  rate  and  tliat 
at  which  exporters  sell  hills  to  approved  purchasers  is  slij;ht. 

COSTA  me  A 

In  C'osta  Kica,  an  exchanjre  control  hoard  refrulates  operations  in 
foreifrn  exchange,  for  the  purchase  of  which  a  permit  must  he  obtained. 
Permits  are  granted  to  purchase  e.xchange  on  a  priority  basis,  and 
aecording  to  the  type  of  merchandise  to  be  imported.  Such  permits 
are  good  f<»r  a  live-day  period,  within  which  time  exchange  must  be 
secured  or  the  permit  will  expire.  Exporters  are  recpiired  to  sell 
foreign  exchange  in  their  jwssession  to  the  registered  banks  witliin 
:i()  days,  and  other  holders  of  exchange  within  (50  tlays.  There  is  a 
curl)  market  in  operation,  in  which  exchange  may  be  secured  at 
rates  considerably  higher  than  through  official  channels. 

KCrADOK 

Exchange  available  in  the  official  market  in  Ecuador,  wliicli  is 
secured  from  exporters  and  other  holders  of  exchange,  who  must  sell 
2.j  percent  of  their  holdings  to  the  control  board,  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  licpiidation  of  old  accounts,  the  i)ayment  of  which  has  been 
blocked  for  a  considerable  period.  The  remaining  75  percent  of 
exchange  in  the  hands  of  exportei-s  and  othei’s  may  be  negotiated  in 
the  open  market,  in  which  rates  are  substantially  higher  than  in  the 
oflicial  market.  It  is  expected  that  e.xchange  control  will  be  abolished 
once  all  blocked  accounts  are  litpiidated,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
may  take  a  considerable  |)eriod. 

IIOX  DUKAS 

Exchange  control  went  into  effect  in  Honduras  on  .lime  1,  1934, 
under  the  management  of  a  commission  similar  to  that  controlling 
e.xchange  operations  in  other  countries.  Importers  must  secure 
permits  from  the  commission  for  the  purchase  of  exchange.  The 
establishment  of  e.xchange  control  in  Honduras,  it  is  understood,  was 
to  enable  the  government  to  have  better  control  of  exchange  opera¬ 
tions,  rather  than  because  of  any  acute  shortage  of  foreign  drafts. 

NIUAKAOIA 

Prior  permits  from  the  exchange  control  authorities  in  Nicaragua 
are  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  e.xchange  in  the  official 
market.  To  stimulate  the  exports  of  commodities  not  previously 
exported  from  Nicaragua  on  a  large  scale,  the  e.xchange  control 
authorities  have  permitted  importei-s  who  are  also  exporters  to  sell 
freely  a  certain  jiercentage  of  the  exchange  derived  from  their  exports, 
the  percentage  varying  with  the  product  e.xiiorted.  The  remaining 
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exchunjje  held  by  such  pemms,  us  well  us  other  exehunge,  is  to  be 
sold  to  the  control  uuthorities.  Speciad  urrungeineiits  regurding  the 
disposul  of  exehunge  huve  ulso  been  inude  for  entities  investing  cupitul 
in  Nicuraiguun  enterprises  of  u  truly  nutionul  churucter.  In  uddition 
to  the  officiul  niurket,  there  ulso  exists  the  curb  or  illegul  inurket, 
where  exehunge  inuj'  be  secured  ut  rutes  higher  thun  the  official 
quotutions. 

PARAGUAY 

The  lurge  deniund  by  the  government  for  the  uvuiluble  exehunge  in 
Puruguuy  mukes  it  difficult  for  generul  importers  to  obtain  exchange 
in  the  officiul  murket  set  up  by  the  exehunge  control  commission,  and 
recourse  must  therefore  be  hud  to  the  curb  murket,  where  rutes  ure 
considerubly  higher.  The  scurcity  of  exehunge  bus  greutly  curtailed 
the  importation  of  all  merchandise  except  that  deemed  by  the  control 
authorities  necessary  for  the  country. 

URUGUAY 

Legislation  under  consideration  ut  the  present  time  by  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Congress  may  change  considerubly  the  foreign  exchange 
control  situation  in  that  country.  No  details  are  included  here, 
therefore,  regarding  the  existing  situation. 

Ill 

In  the  two  foregoing  sections  of  this  article  there  huve  been  noted 
the  evident  economic  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  several 
Latin  American  countries  during  the  last  year  and  some  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  control  of  foreign  e.xchange  operations.  Study¬ 
ing  these  two  aspects  of  the  situation,  the  question  must  arise  immedi¬ 
ately  as  to  the  cause  for  the  apparent  improvement  on  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  for  continued  external  pressure  on  currencies,  blocked 
foreign  accounts,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  difficult  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  Particularly  pertinent  is  the  fact  that  despite  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports,  and  the  creation  of  larger  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ances,  the  e.xchange  control  situation  continues  so  difficult.  In  a 
number  of  countries  foreign  debt  service  has  been  suspended,  other 
foreign  payments  huve  been  curtailed,  imports  have  been  reduced, 
and  yet  such  action  has  not  relieved  upjireciably  the  foreign  exchange 
situation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  lie  beyond  the  mere  point  of  whether  or  not  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  is  producing  an  e.xcess  of  visible  exports. 
Rather,  there  must  he  considered  those  invisible  items  in  the  bal¬ 
ances  of  international  payments  of  those  Republics  which  have  a 
controlling  effect  upon  their  international  financial  position. 
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Two  factors  appear  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  present  dis¬ 
equilibrium  in  the  balances  of  international  payments  of  various  Latin 
American  countries: 

1.  Apparently  large  favorable  trade  balances  disappear,  and  in  some 
cases  even  become  unfavorable  balances,  when  there  is  deducted  from 
the  value  of  exports  the  amount  which  does  not  actually  return  to  the 
country  from  which  the  products  or  services  originated,  because  of 
foreign  capital  ownership  or  control.  In  Colombia,  for  example,  total 
trade  statistics  show  a  large  favorable  trade  balance  for  that  country, 
but  upon  deducting  from  that  balance  the  amounts  credited  to  ba¬ 
nanas,  petroleum,  and  platinum,  the  production  of  which  is  under 
foreign  control,  the  favorable  balance  is  greatly  reduced,  or  at  times 
entirely  disappears,  as  happened  in  1933.  In  that  year  the  nominal 
value  of  all  exports  was  over  72  million  pesos,  but  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  above-mentioned  commodities,  amounted  to  only  about  56 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  imports,  valued  at  appro.ximately  50 
million  pesos,  increased  in  value  to  over  58  million  when  there  were 
added  such  factors  as  transportation  charges  and  other  items  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  foreigners.  In  this  same  connection,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile  has  pointed  out  (in  its  July  1934  Bulletin)  that  “how¬ 
ever  favorable  this  result  [a  larger  favorable  trade  balance  in  the  first 
half  of  1934  than  for  the  whole  of  1933]  may  appear,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  figures  of  our  trade  balance  merely  represent  the 
position  in  the  light  of  statistics.  The  figures  covering  imports, 
subject  only  to  some  technical  corrections  of  minor  importance,  are 
exact  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  the  payment  of  obligations  of 
Chile  arising  from  her  foreign  trade.  The  figures  covering  exports, 
however,  even  after  allowing  for  the  necessary  correction  required 
for  establishing  the  real  values  of  the  principal  products  such  as 
nitrate,  iodine,  copper,  iron,  and  wool,  do  not  represent,  in  the  amount 
that  they  exceed  imports,  the  total  means  available  for  effecting  other 
foreign  payments,  and  they  must  be  written  down  considerably  by 
those  amounts  which  do  not  return  to  the  country  and  which  are  re¬ 
tained  abroad  to  cover  profits,  reimbursements,  and  amortization  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  country.” 

An  analysis  of  an  estimate  of  the  international  payments  of  Uru¬ 
guay  for  1933  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  that  country 
emphasizes  further  the  point  mentioned  above.  Disregarding  cer¬ 
tain  minor  items  on  each  side  of  the  estimate,  which  tend  to  offset 
each  other,  the  amount  of  important  items  on  the  debit  side,  in¬ 
cluding  service  of  amortization  bonds,  foreign-debt  service,  pensions, 
and  retirements,  and  other  important  payments,  plus  returns  on 
foreign  investments,  are  placed  at  about  22  million  pesos.  To 
balance  this,  there  is  the  net  favorable  merchandise  surplus  which. 
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after  adjiistineiits  for  under-  or  over-valuation,  allow  anees  for  siniijr- 
jrled  ^oods,  and  so  forth,  amounts  nominally  to  about  IS  million 
pesos.  Tlie  amount  of  this  nominal  n(*t  halanee  vvhieh  actually 
accrues  to  rrufiuayans  the  estimate  does  not  attempt  to  calculate, 
nor  can  it  be  attempted  bere,  but  it  is  known  that  a  <'ertain  sum 
must  l>e  deducted  representing;  tbe  value  of  exports  cotitrolled  by 
foreijrn  companies  in  I’rujruay.  Moreover,  l’ru.<;uayan  customs  val¬ 
uations  on  imports  are  generally  consider«‘d  to  be  at  least  2o 
percent  less  tban  the  real  values.  'Pliis  factor  in  itself  would  be 
enough  to  wipe  out  tbe  theoretical  trade  surplus,  without  eorisid- 
erinj;  the  value  of  exports  luit  accruiiii;  to  rruj;uayans.  Iti  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  forejroinjr  items  on  each  side  of  the  estimate,  the  remaining 
credit  items,  such  as  j;old  ex|)orts,  e\|)ort  duties  and  char>;es,  net 
return  on  tourist  expenditures,  and  so  forth,  do  n<»t  appear  sufficient 
to  have  effected  a  balance  in  the  payments  of  rru!;uay  for  U):i:b 
In  view  of  this  situation,  the  continued  ext«*rnal  pressure  on  the 
peso  may  lie  understood. 

2.  Prior  to  the  depression,  the  itnj)ortation  of  foreign  capital  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  Latin  American  countries  was 
for  a  nund)er  «)f  years  a  most  im|)ortant  factor  in  the  balances  of 
international  payiner>ts  of  these  countries.  Since  Ih2f)  this  capital 
movement,  for  either  direct  or  indirect  investment,  has  virtually 
ceased,  and  the  l.,atin  American  countries  have  found  it  difficidt 
to  make  such  adjustments  in  their  int(U'nationai  accounts  as  will 
offset  the  disappearance  of  this  important  item. 

In  view  of  the  tw(»  forej;oin^  points,  t)t)e  of  two  situations  nmst 
develoj).  Hither  the  balances  of  international  payments  of  the 
Latin  Ajuerican  Kepu})lics  will  contitme  out  of  adjustment  for  the 
‘•onsiderable  period  necessary  for  chaises  which  will  effect  a  balance 
to  occur  miturally,  or  these  countries,  through  acti<»n  on  the  part 
of  creditor  nations,  will  be  enabled  to  brinj;  tbeir  accounts  once 
more  into  a  normal  bahmci*.  Such  actitm  by  creditor  nations  would 
include  both  accepting;  such  amounts  of  j;oods  or  services  from  the 
debtors  as  would  permit  export  surpluses  to  be  increase«l  to  a  point 
to  be  of  material  assistatice  to  th(>  nationals  of  debtor  nations,  and 
tbe  e\t(‘nsion  of  such  financial  aid  as  would  allow  tin*  financial 
structure  of  th«‘  (h'btors  to  b«*  r«*stor(*d  to  a  position  of  str«‘n<;lh. 

IV 

The  three  precedin';  sections  of  this  artich*  have  att(‘mpted  t()  show 
that  a  inark(‘d  def;r<*e  of  (‘conomic  recov»‘ry  has  taken  |)lace  in  various 
Latin  American  K(‘|)ubiics  during  the  last  year;  that  des|)ite  this,  the 
forei};n-e.\chan>;e  situation  continues  difficult  in  a  tiumlxu'  of  coun¬ 
tries;  and  finally  that  tin*  solution  of  the  forei^n-(‘.xchan^e  |>roblem 
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must  lie  in  sii<-li  a  i'('iitljustnHMit  of  tin*  hiilniicos  of  intorniitional  |)ay- 
iiK'iits  of  tin*  Latin  American  Kepnhlics  as  will  onahlo  tlioin  to  rosnine 
a  more  normal  position  in  intornational  ('(‘onoinic  relations. 

In  tin*  lijrlit  of  tin*  forejroin*;,  what  developments  may  he  expeeted 
in  the  near  future  in  the  international  eommereial  and  (inaneial  posi¬ 
tion  of  Latin  Ameriean  nations?  Two  alternatives  would  appear 
|)ossihle; 

1.  There  may  he  a  et)ntinuanee  of  the  present  a|)parent  tendenev 
to  consider  international  trade  on  the  basis  of  relations  between  two 
individual  eountries;  this  situation  has  {;rown  out  of  forei<;n-exehanjr<* 
shortaires,  and  has  resulted  in  the  negotiation  of  compensation  or 
<‘learing  agreements.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  continuance  of 
such  a  temlency  would  result  in  an  increase  in  international  trade, 
hut  rather  in  diversion  into  new  channels.  If  such  is  the  ease,  then 
it  cannot  he  ex|)ected  that  a  sufficiently  large  volume  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  will  he  developed  to  ease  the  present  situation. 

2.  .\  movement  may  set  in  which  will  result  in  policies  being  adopted 
which  will  consider  international  trade  on  its  usual  triangular  basis, 
with  less  attention  than  at  present  to  commercial  balances  between 
individual  countries.  S<*veral  recently  negotiated  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  by  Latin  American  countries  would  imlicate  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  international  trade  is  not  being  ignored.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  complete  return  to  this  theory  of  international  trade,  it 
would  appear  that  important  ehanges  must  take  place  in  the  present 
attitude  of  many  nations  toward  international  commerce.  Such 
changes  envisage  action  on  the  part  of  both  debtor  and  ereditor 
nations. 

On  the  part  of  debtor  nations,  of  wbich  the  Latin  .Vmerican  c(*un- 
tries  form  an  important  group,  it  would  seem  that  action  would  be 
n(*cessary  looking  toward  a  r(*duction  of  trade  barriers,  particularly 
nontariff  barriers.  This  would  include  i)rimarily  action  in  regard  to 
exchange  control  measures,  together  with  a  reestablishment  of  the 
|u*licv  of  e(piality  of  treatment  for  all  foreign  nations,  disregarding 
the  trade-balance  situation  with  individual  foreign  countries. 

On  the  part  of  the  creditor  nations,  ht)wever,  even  more  important 
action  would  seem  necessary,  if  the  debtor  nations  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  |)osition  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  attitmle  toward  international 
trad(*,  and  seek  less  to  become  ('(‘onomically  independent  in  lines  for 
which,  by  the  nature  of  their  national  economies,  they  are  not  as  well 
fitted  as  other  countries.  The  principal  obligation  which  a|)pears  to 
rest  upcm  tin*  creditor  nations  is  to  extend  to  debtor  nations  sucb 
facilities  as  will  permit  ibeir  international  obligatit>ns  to  be  balanced, 
principally  as  a  result  of  sending  sulliciently  large  (piantities  of  goods 
to,  or  p(*rforming  sm*h  servi«*es  for,  creditor  nations,  as  will  provide 
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a  sufficient  balance  to  cover  ail  the  external  obligations  of  the  debtors. 
Further,  unless  the  position  of  the  Latin  American  foreign  debts  in 
default  is  to  remain  at  the  present  impasse  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come,  it  would  appear  that  capital  from  creditor  countries  must  once 
more  move  to  assist  and  stimulate  economic  development  in  debtor 
nations.  For  many  years,  the  importation  of  foreign  capital  has  been 
an  important  item  in  the  international  balances  of  a  number  of  Latin 
American  nations,  and  with  the  curtailment  of  such  capital  move¬ 
ments  no  substitute  means  of  financial  support  has  been  available  to 
Latin  American  Republics.  If  it  appears  from  the  present  situation 
of  the  international  capital  markets  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  capital  for  Latin  America,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
alternative  available  to  creditor  nations  to  assist  themselves  by  aiding 
debtor  countries  is  to  open  their  markets  much  more  widely  than  at 
present  to  the  goods  of  the  debtors.* 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  at  Montevideo  in  December  1933,  upheld  the  principle  of  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  nations  in  international  trade,  through  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
in  commercial  treaties.  If  international  trade  is  to  be  revived  to  the 
volume  attained  in  the  years  preceding  the  depression,  or  at  least 
improved  from  its  present  low  levels,  it  would  appear  that  all  the  im¬ 
portant  trading  nations  must  act  along  lines  which  will  permit  inter¬ 
national  commerce  to  move  in  its  normal  channels.  It  seems  evident 
from  the  World  b>onomic  Conference  of  dune  1933  that  action  along 
multilateral  lines  cannot  be  achieved  at  the  present  time.  The  alter¬ 
native,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  that  proposed  and  accepted  at 
■Montevideo;  that  until  such  time  as  multilateral  action  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  bilateral  negotiations  be  carried  on  with  equality  of  treatment 
for  all  nations  as  the  basic  principle. 

The  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America  is 
an  established  fact.  For  these  nations  to  carry  out  in  their  foreign 
commercial  relations  the  principles  enunciated  at  Montevideo,  creditor 
nations  must  be  prepared  either  to  accept  more  goods  from  them,  or 
to  make  capital  available  once  more  in  cases  where  such  assistance 
may  be  required  for  productive  ends.  It  appears  that  only  upon 
such  a  basis  may  the  Latin  American  Republics  be  enabled  to  assume 
their  proper  role  in  the  international  economic  field. 

'  See  “Trade  Aftreements  helween  the  I'nited  States  and  I.atin  America.”  by  Ouillermo  A.  Suro.  in  the 
Bi'lietin  of  the  Pan  American  t'nion.  No\-emher  1934.— Editor. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  ensuing 
year  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Xovemher  7. 
The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
was  elected  vice  chairman,  succeeding  the  Minister  of  Venezuela, 
Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya. 

Columbus  Liyhthouse  Report. — The  Board  considered  the  report  of 
its  Permanent  Committee  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 
which,  by  resolution  of  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  is  to  be  erecte<l  at  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  permanent  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  in  the  New  World.  A  design  for  the  memorial  has 
already  been  selected  following  a  world-wide  architectural  competi¬ 
tion.  With  a  view  to  undertaking  a  campaign  for  raising  funds  to 
erect  the  memorial,  the  report  approved  by  the  Governing  Board 
recommends  that  National  (Committees  on  the  Columbus  Lighthouse 
be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  several  countries,  members 
of  the  Union,  and  that  these  committees  consider  ways  and  means  of 
raising  funds  in  their  respective  countries  to  be  utilized  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  memorial.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  and  the  Board  approved  the  suggestion  that  the  (lovernments 
be  re(|uested  to  indicate  the  sums  that  they  may  he  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  dates  on  which  these 
sums  will  be  made  available. 

The  resolution  of  the  International  Conference  of  American  States 
contemplates  that  the  memorial  shall  be  erected  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  nations  of  America, 
and  of  any  others  that  mav  wish  to  contribute. 
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PnU'frs  nf  ntinriif  if.  Tlio  Bojird  also  acted  on  the  resolution  adoptj'd 
at  the  Seventh  Ban  American  ('onference  |)rovidinji  that  a  committee 
of  ex|)erts  he  appointed  to  study  the  <piestion  of  ])o\vers  of  attorney 
and  the  |)ossihility  of  hriiifrinjr  about  uniformity  in  the  lejrislation  on 
this  subject  in  the  countries  of  America.  The  committee  consists 
of  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Bedro  Manuel  Arcaya;  the 
Minister  of  Banama,  Dr.  Ricardo  d.  Alfaro;  the  Minister  of  Haiti, 
M.  Albert  Blanchet;  Dr.  K.  (lil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ban 
American  Tnion;  and  Mr.  David  (Irant  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  is  chairman  of  a  committee  that  has  made  a  study  of 
lefrislation  on  powers  of  attorney.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  (loverninfr  Board. 

Coinmunirafinii  iin  the  Chaco.  A  communication  from  the  Minister 
of  Forei<rn  Affairs  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Mijruel  An^el  Araujo,  was 
submitted  to  the  Board.  In  a  dispatch  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of 
Koreifrn  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  other  than  Bolivia  and 
Barajiuay,  under  date  of  September  12,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  El 
Salvador  sujr^ested  that  the  (lovernments  authorize  their  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washinjiton  to  propose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
(lovernments  of  Bolivia  and  Barafruay  the  acceptance  of  an  armistice 
of  one  year,  or  for  such  time  as  may  he  considered  sufficient  for  the 
two  countries  to  study  a  just  and  friendly  solution  to  their  differences. 
Owiiif:  to  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  Board  had  not  received 
instructions  from  their  respective  (lovernments,  no  action  could  be 
taken  by  the  Board. 

Pan  American  Railmiti  Committee.  The  Board  desifrnated  Stu'ior 
Don  Juan  A.  Briano,  of  Arfrentina,  chairman  of  the  Ban  American 
Railway  (’ommittee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resijrnation 
of  Mr.  Fred  Lavis  of  the  Tnited  States.  Sehor  Briano  has  been 
actinjr  chairman  of  the  committee  since  the  resijrnation  of  Mr.  Lavis 
more  than  a  year  ajro. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

(  nUtd  States- Pat)  Ainerlcnn  Repabllcs. — The  additional  ])rotorol 
to  tl>(‘  (lOiuMid  C'onvtMition  of  Inter-Ainorican  Conciliation,  si<;nod  at 
the  Seventh  International  (’onforenee  of  American  States  on  Deeem- 
her  2t»,  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  June  lo 

last  and  the  instrument  of  ratification  deposited  with  the  Chilean 
(lovernment  on  August  IS,  1934.  The  (leneral  Convention,  sifrned  at 
Washinjrton  in  1929,  provides  that  the  commissions  of  inejuiry  set  up 
under  the  (londra  Treaty  of  1923  should  also  be  commissions  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  additional  ])rotocol  to  the  convention  "ives  a  perma¬ 
nent  charaeter  to  these  commissions  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
aet  should  a  controvei’sy  arise,  rather  than  be  appointed  after  the 
contr<»versy  has  aiisen  as  was  provided  in  the  Convention  of  1929  and 
the  Treaty  of  1923.  The  protocol  stii)ulates  that  each  country 
si<rnatory  to  the  treaty  of  1923  shall  name,  hy  means  of  a  bilateral 
ajrreement  to  take  the  form  of  an  exchantre  of  notes  with  each  of  the 
other  sifrnatories,  the  two  membei-s  to  serve  im  each  commission  of 
investijration  and  conciliation.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  to  be 
notified  of  the  names  of  the  two  members  at  the  time  of  the  deposit 
of  ratification  of  the  ])rotocol,  in  order  to  secure  the  immediate 
orirnni/.ation  of  tlie  commissions.  The  fifth  member  of  each  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  he  ai)i)ointed  throu'rh  the  agency  of  the  Governinjr  Board 
of  the  Union,  actin"  in  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  1923. 

Tlie  Cctnventions  on  Ki;:hts  and  Duties  of  States  and  on  Extradi¬ 
tion,  also  siirned  at  the  Montevideo  Conference,  were  ratified  by  tlie 
S<‘nate  on  the  same  date  with  the  reservations  made  by  the  American 
dclcfration  at  the  time  of  si^ninsr.  (See  Final  Act,  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  pp.  187-190,  and  155-107.) 
The  instruments  of  ratification  were  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  July  13,  1934. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF  IN  NORTHEASTERN  BRAZIL 

The  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  will  speml  every  year  four 
percent  «d  its  not  otherwise  pledged  tax  receipts  in  carryinjr  out  a 
permanent,  systematic  plan  asrainst  the  effects  of  periodic  droughts 
in  the  nortlieastern  States,  accordinj;  to  the  new  Constitution  adopted 
<•.-,.-,.-,4— ;u— ii„ii.  11* - .5 
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last  July.  Three-fourths  of  this  appropriation  is  to  he  spent  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ordinary  works  planned  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
deposited  in  a  special  fund  to  he  used  for  emerfrency  relief  at  the 
request  of  the  States.  The  new  constitutional  provision  stipulates 
that  the  States  and  municipalities  within  the  drought  zone  are  also  to 
set  aside  a  similar  percentage  of  their  revenue  for  economic  assistance 
to  their  respective  populations. 

Northeastern  Brazil  includes  the  States  of  Piauhy,  Ceara,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyha,  Pernambuco,  Alajjoas,  Ser<ripe  and 
Baliia,  Piauhy  and  Bahia  sometimes  bein<r  left  out  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  area  of  the  ei"ht  States  is  459,597  square  miles  and  they 
had  a  population  of  13,239,378  in  1930.  The  principal  products  of 
this  refrion  are  cotton,  tobacco,  sujrar,  cacao,  rice,  manioc,  corn, 
carnauba  wa.x,  and  babassu  nuts. 

Ordinarily  the  droujiht  zone  embraces  most  of  Ceara,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  and  the  part  of  Panihyba  lyiii"  inland  from  the 
Serra  da  Borborema.  In  the  years  in  which  the  drou<rht  is  most 
severe  it  extends  throufih  the  western  part  of  Pernambuco,  m)rthern 
Bahia  and  eastern  Piauhy.  Because  of  the  irregular  rainfall  all  of 
this  section  of  the  northeast  e.xcept  a  20-mile  strip  alonjr  the  coast  is 
semi-arid.  Alon"  this  coastal  strip,  where  the  ])rincipal  cities  are 
located,  rainfall  is  abundant  and  well  distributed  throughout  the 
year.  Inland,  there  is  a  marked  dry  season,  and  rainfall  is  very 
irresiular.  The  settler  may  sow  at  what  should  be  the  hejrinnin<r  of 
the  rainy  season,  duriii"  the  winter  months,  and  wait  in  vain  for  the 
first  rains.  A  month  "oes  by,  his  seeds  are  dead,  and  then  it  rains 
torrentially,  more  perhaps  than  in  all  the  preceding;  year,  when 
there  mi,;;ht  have  been  lijtht  rains  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
season.  Then  it  may  not  rain  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  With  no 
crops,  no  feed  and  the  livestock  dyin"  once  their  meaner  reserve 
stocks  are  exhausted,  the  settlers  Hock  to  the  coastal  cities,  arriviii" 
half  dead  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  There  bein<;  few  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  consequent  overcrowdin*;,  e|)idemics  often  result 
from  the  insanitary  conditions  which  prevail. 

The  effects  of  the  drou<;hts  were  felt  as  far  back  as  1092.*  Durinjr 
the  fast  century  there  were  three  drou<rht  j)eriods  which  were  |)artic- 
idarly  disastrous.  The  first,  in  1824-25,  was  accompanied  by  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  and  took  the  lives  of  about  one-third  of  the 
pojudation  of  Ceara.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Government  aid  was 
first  fiiven  to  the  northeast  in  the  form  of  money  and  food.  This 
system  of  direct  relief  was  continued  until  the  second  major  drou'iht 

■  flp  l.«*lli'  in  O  Xordetlc  Hraniltiro  in  Ihpf/invropdio  rfo  (f>ni|ii|p<l  t>y  Itie  i  Ipoi'rapliicnl  Siwioty 

ol  Kio  <|p  Jsineiro  In  couinieinorate  the  llr'^l  ^■pnlenary  of  imliiienilpniv  (Isyj-iyZij  rpnmls  i|rnii;.’hts  in  llii‘ 
llrariliiiD  unrihpast  iluriny  Uip  fnllnwini;  ypnrs  ITIMI  II;  1721;  172:1-27;  17:«>  ;17;  1714  I";  1772;  I77<i  7k;  I7h|, 
l7yi4-!«;  iw,;  l>iOK-»;  ISIO;  lhir,-17;  lx24-2.’'>;  ai27;  1k;mi;  ira;  IWI  ^.I;  IS77  7U;  IHWt-a'.l;  IS'.il;  |s!is;  I'Kin;  |',KI2-;1; 
I!i07,  lia.'i,  iai!i.  .‘^inoe  then  IIutp  Ims  not  Iwn  h  scvitp  <lrnii’.lil  until  llir  one  in  I'.ciu  :i:i. 
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pt'rittd  iti  lS44-4o,  when  a  state  of  panic  developed  and  the  population 
lied  to  die  of  plague  in  the  coastal  cities  after  facing  the  hardships  of 
long  journeys.  Thirty-two  years  afterward  the  drought  of  1877-79 
was  a  major  catastrophe,  causing  the  death  of  about  300,000  persons. 
The  distress  was  so  great  that  when  the  news  reached  the  Court  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  the  Kinperor  is  reported  to  have  said  that  “to  help 
the  famished  in  the  north  the  crown  jewels  will  he  sold  if  necessary.” 
However,  it  was  not  until  some  years  afterward  that  effective  measures 
began  to  he  taken  by  the  national  government  to  solve  the  drought 
problem. 

When  the  1930  33  drought  began  all  efforts  were  at  first  aimed  at 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  distressed  ])opulation.  Reviewing  the 
work  done  during  that  period.  President  Vargas  said  at  the  opening 
ses.sion  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  on  November  15,  1933,  that  it 
was  im|)ossil)le  to  find  work  immediately  for  all  who  needed  it,  and 
it  had  been  necessary  to  establish  in  C’eara,  where  the  crisis  was  most 
deeply  felt,  seven  concentration  camps  which  received  some  105,000 
|)ersons.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Inspectona  de  Obras  Contra 
ax  Seccax,  the  Federal  bureau  in  charge  of  drought  relief,  had  given 
employment  to  some  270,000  men  in  railway  construction,  which  at 
the  rate  of  4  pei^sons  per  family  reju'esented  1,080,000  individuals  who 
had  received  relief.  This  is  counting  (udy  persons  working  for  the 
Inspectoria  and  only  on  railway  construction,  and  does  not  include 
those  em])loved  in  other  services,  such  as  the  construction  of  private 
reservoirs  in  cooperation  with  the  (lovernment,  and  the  erection  of 
|)ost  oflice  and  telegraph  buildings.  To  do  away  with  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  which  was  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  cities,  10,445  persons  were 
furnished  with  free  transportation  away  from  urban  centers.  Means 
were  |)rovided  for  receiving  the  drought  sufferers  as  they  abandoned 
tlie  affected  /.ones  and  lodging  them  tem|)orarily  until  they  could  he 
|)laced  in  agricultural  settlements  or  on  public-works  projects.  These 
agricultural  colonies  were  established  on  land  pn>vided  by  the  north¬ 
eastern  States  in  /.ones  not  affected  by  vlrought,  settlers  receiving  a 
home,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  medical  attention, 
and  15  days’  employment  each  month  \intil  the  first  crops  were 
gathered. 

President  Vargas  also  stated  on  the  same  «)ccasion  that  bureaucratic 
routine  and  i)olitics  had  made  the  Inspectoria  almost  inoperative  as 
a  hiireau  for  constructive  work  in  drought  relief.  Due  princi])ally 
to  the  hick  of  a  com|)rehensive  jdan,  he  said,  its  efforts  had  long  been 
misspent  on  small  scattered  ju’ojects  which  were  a  continuous  drain 
upon  the  treasury  hut  gave  no  ho|)e  of  a  definite  solution  to  the 
jirohlem.  Accordingly  the  Insjiectoria  was  reorganized  through 
ilccree  no.  19720  of  February  20,  1931,  which  established  guiding 
principles  for  the  drought  relief  work. 
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Tlie  ])ro"rani  luloptod  proposes  to  build  four  larfre  irrigation  S3's- 
teins  in  the  four  prineipal  basins  of  tlie  senii-arid  northeast;  those  of 
the  Acarahu  and  Ja^naribe  Hivei-s  in  Ceani,  the  Alto-Piranhas  in 
Paraln'ba  and  the  Bai.\o-Assu  in  Kio  Grande  do  Norte.  To  comple¬ 
ment  these  larce  s,vstems  smaller  reservoirs  haviii"  a  capaoit^v  of  from 
3,000,000  to  10,000,000  cubic  meters  and  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000 
cubic  meters  are  to  be  constructed  bj’  the  Federal  Government  where 
the  land  is  suitable  for  irrigation  and  cultivation,  the  smaller  ones 
in  cooperation  with  States,  municipalities,  and  individuals.  The  ])lan 
also  c(»ntains  a  projrram  for  the  drillin':  of  wells,  the  Federal  (Jovern- 
ment  and  the  beneficiaries  sharing:  the  ex])enses.  Four  trunk  hi<;h- 
wa^’s  are  also  planned:  from  Recife  (Pernambuco)  to  Fortaleza 
(Ceara);  from  Fortaleza  to  Therezina  (Piauhvl;  a  third  startin':  from 
a  convenient  ])oint  on  the  Kecife-Fortaleza  hif:hwa.v,  connectin':  with 
it  ai:ain  at  Limoeiro  (Ceara)  and  ])assin<;  throu<:h  Parelhas,  Acarv, 
Curraes  Novos,  Anpcos,  Assu  and  Mossoro;  and  a  fourth  bepimint: 
in  Ico  (Ceara)  and  ending  in  Floriano  (Piauh.v).  Provision  is  also 
made  for  ^eolo«:ical,  h3'‘:rometric,  and  meteorological  survevs  and  for 
reforestation,  the  conservation  of  e.xisting  forests,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  crops  and  agricidtural  methods. 

The  President  said  that  although  the  monev  spent  during  the 
drought  was  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster,  nevertheless 
the  work  done  during  that  ])eriod  was  the  most  important  u])  to  date 
in  solving  the  drought  ])roblem,  for  the  largest  reservoirs  constructed 
up  to  1930  had  had  no  effect  in  solving  the  problem  since  thev  were 
merel.v  large  deposits  of  water  without  in’  irrigation  function.  The 
cajiacitx’  of  the  public  reservoirs  constructed  and  under  construction 
during  the  present  administration,  he  stated,  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  those  constructed  up  to  1930,  being  1,290,129,000  cubic  meters, 
as  comjiared  with  020,002,000  cubic  meters  for  the  latter. 

The  construction  of  jirivate  reservoiis  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  has  also  been  promoted.  States  and  municipalities  were 
given  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  indiviiluals  and  asso¬ 
ciations  50  percent.  As  pro(*f  of  the  success  of  the  cooperative  police 
followed,  the  President  quoted  the  following  table: 
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A  large  number  of  wells  was  also  drilled  despite  the  difliculties 
encountered  as  a  result  of  the  drought  itself.  The  total  cost  of  the 
relief  work  was  233,521,818  milreis  ($19,235,549  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange).  Besides  rendering  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
drought,  the  works  constructed,  the  President  believes,  constitute  a 
definite  stej)  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  constitutional 
])rovision  recently  enacted  is  meant  to  assure  the  continuity  of  these 
efforts. — (i.  A.  S. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL  OF  BRAZIL 

The  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  Brazil,  established  by  a 
decree  of  June  20,  1934,  was  formally  installed  on  August  0.  The 
council  was  created  especially  to  encourage  the  <levelopment  of 
lirazilian  export  trade.  In  fulfillment  of  that  purpose  it  will  study  all 
phases  of  the  marketing  of  Brazilian  products  ahroatl;  propose  barter 
agreements  and  other  measures  for  o|>ening  new  markets  or  enlarging 
existing  ones;  act  as  intermediary  between  domestic  and  foreign 
entities;  i)ut  commercial  organizations  in  Brazil  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  with  foreign  bodies;  give  advice  on  advertising  the 
country  and  its  jiroducts  in  other  lands;  and  submit  its  opinion  on 
internath)nal  commercial  treaties  and  similar  measures.  It  will  also 
study  aiul  suggest  means  of  bringing  about  greater  domestic  con- 
sum])tion  of  national  ])roduets,  and  investigate  the  relation  of  imports 
to  domestic  ])roduction  and  consumption  and  to  foreign  trade. 

The  council  is  composed  of  nine  membei-s:  Dr.  St'bastiao  Sampaio, 
representing  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  e.xecutive  director; 
Dr.  Armando  Vidal,  of  the  Ministiy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  National 
('offee  Bureau,  secretary;  Senhor  Joilo  Maria  de  Lacerda,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor;  Simhor  Arthur  de  Carvalho,  of  the  Ministrx’  of 
Agriculture;  Senhor  Marcos  de  S«mza  Dantas,  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil; 
S<'nbor  Haul  de  Araujo  Maia,  of  the  (’ommercial  Assoeiation  of  Hio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  Federation  of  Commerical  Associations;  Deputy 
Fuvaldo  Lodi,  of  the  Industrial  Federation  of  Brazil;  Senhor  Arthur 
T(*rres  Filho,  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture;  and  Stmlior 
Victor  Vianna.  Four  technical  advisers.  Dr.  Antonio  Eduardo  de 
Leidioff  Britto,  Seidior  (’lovis  Hibeiro,  Studior  Leo  iPAffonseca,  and 
Senhor  Valentim  Bou^-as,  will  assist  the  council  in  its  deliberations. 

President  (letulio  Vargas,  who  is  ex  ojfivio  the  ebairman  of  the 
council,  gave  an  address  at  the  oj)ening  meeting,  in  which  he  said; 

lor  :i  loiin  tiiiu'  we  have  been  trviiat  to  solve  the  foreijjii-trade  problems  of 
Hra/il  by  adopting  «‘X]H‘rinieiital  formulas,  applying  ii  jiriitri  methods,  without 
any  foundation  in  facts.  'I’ln'  lack  of  a  central  organi/.ation  for  collecting  and 
dis.seminating  all  measures  to  stimulate  and  i)rotect  our  products  and  place 
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tlioni  in  national  and  foroinii  inarkots  made  any  considiTed  examination  and  the 
sure  knowledge  of  the  prime  neeessitie?;  of  national  eeonomy  i>raetieally  impos.sihle. 

Teehnieal  matters,  many  of  them  urgent  and  neeessary,  get  entangled  in  the 
web  of  oftieial  bureaus.  The  different  ministries,  the  many  Federal  and  .State 
bureaus,  the  several  associations  founded  to  promote  production  and  consumption, 
have  lH>en  functioning  like  so  many  watertight  com)>artments,  without  any  point 
of  contact  which  would  direct  their  activities. 

The  Federal  Council  is  .  .  .  devoterl  to  studying  the  most  ade(|uate  means  for 
p<‘rfecting  and  e\i)anding  «>ur  foreign  trade,  fri*eing  it  from  difficulties  and  fetters, 
j)rotecting  and  iireserving  it  in  a  rational  manner.  Furthermore,  the  council 
will  be  an  oraan  of  information,  ]>ropaKanda,  and  market  examination,  of  technical 
advice  for  producers,  and  especially  of  crurnlination  Indwcen  the  branches  of  the 
(lovernment,  thus  ):M>rmitting  the  const ructivc^  discu.ssion  of  such  financial 
questions  of  growing  imi>ortance  in  modern  life  as  thos*‘  referring  to  foreign 
exchange,  tin*  favorable  <»r  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  frozen  bank  credits, 
and  tariff  wars  caused  by  exaggerated  economic  nationalism  and  the  unsteadiness 
and  variations  of  monetary  standards.  .  .  . 

And  if  the  us<“fulness  of  a  foreign  trade  council  is  apparent  in  normal  eras,  it 
is  still  more  ju.stitiable  at  this  moment  of  great  economic,  jjolitical,  and  social 
disturbances  from  which  the  world  is  sulfering.  The  wealth  of  a  State  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  gofMl  administrative  standards.  The  State  must  examine  its  possibilities 
and  i)r<M-e<‘d  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  its  reserves,  in  order  to  regulate  its 
buying  and  srdling. 

The  situation  of  our  country  at  present  binds  the  (lovernment  to  the  immediate 
task  of  the  «‘conomic  rtrgani/.atioii  of  Hra/.il,  by  increasing  the  distribution  of  our 
pnalucts  withiii  <jur  borders  ami  abroad.  We  shall  thus  find  greater  facilitie-.  for 
overcoming,  little  by  little,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  world  crisis.  The 
probh'in  of  coff*H‘  in  Brazil  has  already  In'en  solved.  This  statement  is  corrobo- 
rateil  everywhere  by  statistics,  and  consumption  is  appreciably  increasing.  The 
exportation  of  our  raw  materials  is  also  increasing  auspiciously.  .\s  for  the 
finaticial  situation,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  is  stimulating  national  |>roduction. 

We  are  ho]>eful,  therefore,  that  from  the  work  of  tlu*  Federal  Foreign  Trade 
Council  will  come  the  In-st  of  results  for  the  go<Kl  of  the  country.  There  are  here 
present  representatives  of  the  thris;  ferlerations  of  pnalucers  and  their  able  ad¬ 
visers,  all  charged  with  watching  over  our  national  ])atrimony.  With  no  other 
aspiration  than  that  dictated  by  our  country’s  interests,  and  ins|>ired  only  by  the 
desire  to  sc'rve  it,  we  sincerely  pledge  ourstdves  to  justify,  through  the  value  of 
its  returns,  the  c'xistence  of  the  organization  iH-ginning  to  fiinetion  t<»day. 


SAVINGS  BANK  ANNIVERSARY  IN  CHILE 

Septomhor  0, 1034,  was  flit'  ."dlth  nmiivorsary  of  tlu‘  ostahlisliniont  of 
savinjrs  hanks  in  ('liilo.  The  first  one,  created  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Mortfjafie  ('redit  liank,  was  until  1001  tlte  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  In  that  yeair  another  was  opened  in  Valiairafso  with 
a  government  sidasidy,  and  in  the  ne.xt  few  years  otliers  were  estahlished 
in  12  more  cities  in  the  Kejudalic,  all  of  them  independent  of  the  Mort¬ 
gage  ('n^dit  Bank.  In  1010,  however,  all  these  Brovinciid  hanks  were 
united  in  a  single  institution,  cidled  the  “  .\ational  Savings  Bank  ”,  and 
their  iulministration  was  adso  intrusted  to  the  council  of  the  Mortgage 
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Hiink.  Thotwosuvin^s  banks  continuetl  funotioninjrseparatoly 
until  1927,  whan  they  were  eonsolidated  as  the  National  Saviiifrs 
Ihink.  At  j)resent  it  is  administered  hy  a  hoard  of  direetors,  eoin|)osed 
(»f  a  ehairman  and  six  ineinhers,  a])|>ointed  hy  the  (loverninent  from 
lists  submitted  by  orjranizations  representing  the  various  aetivities  of 
the  nation.  It  has  at  i)resent  114  branches  and  ajjeneies  throufihout 
the  nation,  and  its  de])osits  have  «rrown  from  87,77S.13  pesos,  on  Sep- 
temh«*rt»,  1SS4,  to  tiOl  ,41 1 ,497  pesos  on  June  30,  1934. 


THE  BENEFICENT  SOCIETIES  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  LIMA 

Twu  charitable  oriranizations  of  S)uth  America  celebrated  notable 
anniversaries  this  year.  The  Beneficent  Society  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
older  of  the  two,  celebrated  the  <‘entenarv  of  its  installation  in  its 
present  (piarters,  while  that  of  Lima  marked  the  com])letion  of  a 
hundred  years  of  excellent  service.  To  he  elected  to  membership  in 
either  of  these  societies  has  always  been  esteemed  by  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  families  an  honor  and  a  public  trust. 

.\s  a  result  of  ecclesiastical  reform  measures  passed  in  1822,  the 
charitable  brotherhoods  of  the  church  were  s’.ip|>ressed  in  Ar>:entina. 
The  head  of  the  caihinet,  Bernardino  Kivadavia,  realizinjr  the  need  of 
s(»me  ollicial  organization  especially  for  the  protection  and  education 
»»f  irirls,  oriianized  the  followin';  year  the  Swiedad  de  Benelicencia 
which,  remarkably  enou<;h  for  that  period,  he  entrusted  to  a  "roup  of 
women  prominent  h«)th  socially  and  intellectually.  Eleven  years 
later,  on  July  10,  1834,  the  society  o|)ened  the  School  for  Orphan  Oirls 
in  the  huildiii"  which  for  a  century  has  been  the  center  of  its  labors. 

The  S<»ciedad  de  Benelicencia  has  not  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  odicial  supj)ort.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tyrant  Rosas 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  subsidies  and  recojrnition  in  1838,  and  for  the 
next  14  years  the  devoted  women  carried  on  the  work  as  best  they 
could  in  secret  and  with  pitifully  limited  fumls.  On  March  Hi,  1802, 
however,  less  than  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Rosas,  and  more  than 
a  year  before  the  "overnment  was  finally  reorjranized,  the  society  was 
“reinstalled  from  then  on  its  record  has  been  a  noble  one  of  expand- 
iii"  activities  for  the  common  weal.  At  present  it  operates  23  insti¬ 
tutions;  these  include  "efieral  and  specialized  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
a"ed,  the  insane,  and  orphans,  a  sanitarium,  a  foundlin"  home,  and  a 
fresh-air  camp. 

The  Buhlic  Welfare  Society  of  Lima,  founded  on  June  12,  1834,  in¬ 
herited  a  noble  tradition  of  almost  three  hundred  years  of  welfare 
work.  A  hospital  for  the  poor  had  been  established  in  1538,  onlv 
th  ree  years  after  the  foundiu"  of  the  city,  and  in  the  succeedin';  cen¬ 
turies  the  Spanish  authorities  as  well  as  the  monastic  orders  *;ave 
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attontroii  to  the  niedienl  needs  of  the  poor.  In  1818,  during  the 
latter  days  of  Spanish  rule,  the  Koval  C'harity  Hoard  (Junta  de  Real 
Beneficeneia)  was  established,  and  durinfr  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic  its  work  was  continued  by  oilicial  welfare  bureaus  which 
were  constantly  bein»;  reorganized.  The  results  still  left  soinethinji 
to  be  desired,  so  on  June  12,  1834,  Provisional  President  Luis  Jose 
Orbejrosa,  convinced  that  the  best  course  was  to  entrust  the  direction 
of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  mercy  to  public  spirited  citizens, 
issued  a  decree  establishinji  the  Welfare  Society  of  Lima  and  naming; 
the  forty  charter  memhers.  On  July  24,  the  bylaws  were  oHicially 
approved  and  the  society  entered  upon  its  distinguished  career.  Its 
funds  are  drawn  from  the  income  from  be<juests,  gifts,  lotteries  run 
by  the  society,  special  taxes  imposed  by  the  CJovernment  on  certain 
articles,  and  a  small  (Jovernment  subsidy.  On  April  30  last  the 
society  had  5,432  individuals  under  its  care,  and  in  its  different  estab¬ 
lishments  it  employed  more  than  1,500  people.  In  1847  it  had  1,279 
persons  on  its  rolls;  at  the  |)rest‘nt  time  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  has  increased  to  8,0()0,  without  taking  into  account  those 
cared  for  in  dispensaries,  clinics,  and  milk  stations.  Its  budget  for 
the  last  few  years  has  averaged  over  4,000,000  soles  annually. 

The  beginning  of  its  second  century  finds  the  Welfare  Society  active 
and  useful.  It  administers  wisely  and  well  the  four  most  important 
l)ul)lic  hospitals  in  Lima  and  its  suburbs,  as  well  as  convalescent 
homes,  or|)hanages,  establishments  for  the  aged,  for  beggars,  for 
neglected  children,  and  for  the  insane,  and  other  similar  institutions. 
In  commenting  on  the  significance  of  the  occasion,  AY  (\nuereio  of 
Lima  remarked  editorially  on  the  date  of  the  anniversary: 

‘‘The  Pidilic  Welfare  Society  of  Lima  .  .  .  was  established  to  unite 
under  a  single  direction  all  social-service  organizations.  .  .  .  From 
then  <mtil  now  the  Welfare  Society  has  had  great  influence  throughout 
the  country.  .  .  . 

“Its  sphere  of  action  is  not  limited  to  the  city  of  Lima.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  given  aid  and  moral  and  material  assistance  tt)  other 
(listricts  of  the  Republic  when  they  were  threatened  by  danger  or  had 
been  the  victims  of  some  catastrophe.  It  also  ha  extended  itss  phil- 
anthroi)ic  labor  beyond  national  borders,  cooperating  with  institutions 
in  neighboring  countries.  .  .  . 

“The  1  OO-y ear-old  organization  has  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  times.  It  has  not  been  static  and  unchanging.  In  keeping  with 
this  progressive  age,  it  is  not  oidy  a  society  of  charitable  persons  dedi¬ 
cabal  to  good  works,  as  the  decree  creating  it  sti|)ulafed,  but  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  df>es  not  ov(*rlook  the  conquests  of  science  and  the  m(»dern 
principles  of  social  service.  The  hospitals  have  been  reorganized. 
We  have  seen  appear,  too,  child  health  centers,  antituberculosis 
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dispensaries,  and  medical  clinics.  A  technical  character  was  fiiven 
to  relief  by  the  creation  of  the  nurses’  school,  and  when  economic 
conditions  ])ermitted,  medical  specialists  came  from  Europe  to  teach 
us  the  latest  scientific  methods.  The  society  has  also  included  in  its 
activities  the  construction  of  houses  for  workmen. 

“The  Society  of  Public  Welfare  of  Lima  is  not  merely  a  local  organ¬ 
ization.  The  quality  of  the  establishments  which  it  administers 
makes  it  national  and  Peruvian.  The  Perez  Aranibar  Home  for 
Children,  which  may  be  compared  with  patriotic  satisfaction  with 
those  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  welcomes  children 
from  all  Peru;  the  Olavegoya  Sanatorium  is  for  invalids  from  the 
entire  country;  and  the  Larco  Herrera  Asylum  opens  its  doors  without 
distinction  to  people  from  every  i)art  of  the  Kepuhlic.  .  .  . 

“In  spite  of  present  limitations,  the  Public  Welfare  Society  of 
Lima  is  satisfactorily  continuing  its  work.  The  cooperation  of  the 
State  would  give  it  better  weapons  with  which  to  protect  the  life  and 
the  health  of  its  citizens.  .  .  . 

“To  the  director,  Senor  Carlos  I.,arrahure  y  Correa,  who  generously 
and  intelligently  ilevotes  himself  to  the  good  work  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  him,  and  to  his  coworkers,  is  due  the  continued  efliciency 
of  the  organization  today  rounding  out  100  years  of  fruitful  and  useful 
e.xistence.’’ 


CHILD  WELFARE  INFORMATION 

Xew  Child  Welfare  Institutions  in  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Argentina. — On 
May  30,  1084  President  Alessandri  (*f  Chile  signed  a  decree  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  creating  the  Children’s  Protective  Council 
(Consejo  de  Defensa  del  Nino).  The  new  organization  will  lie  com¬ 
posed  of  the  governor  of  the  I’rovince  of  Santiago;  the  director  of 
the  National  (Miildren’s  Home;  the  ])uhlic  health  director;  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  compulsory  labor  insurance  savings  hank;  the 
administrator  of  the  Home  for  Vagrant  (’hildren;  the  director  general 
of  protection  for  minors;  and  one  other  member  ai)pointed  by  the 
President  of  tlie  Ke]>ul)lic.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  council  was 
to  establish  as  soon  as  ])ossihle  nonpolitical  provisional  or  regional 
hoards  for  child  ])rotection.  The  council  held  its  jireliminarv  meeting 
on  June  S  in  President  Alessandri’s  study;  it  was  attended  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Senor  Oswaldo  Vial;  the  mayor  of  Santiago, 
Sefsor  Julio  Bustamante;  the  director  of  jnihlic  health.  Dr.  Leonanlo 
(iiizinan;  the  director  of  the  labor  insurance  bank,  Senor  Santiago 
Labarca;  Juvenile  (’ourt  Judge  Samuel  (lajardo;  Senor  Francisco 
linneens,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  and  Dr.  Hugo 
Lea  Plaza. 
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On  Miiy  8,  1934,  ProsicU'iit  Rodrigue/,  of  Mexico  oinpoweml  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish  in  the  Federal  District  a 
Welfare  Board  for  Minors  with  three  divisions — welfare,  consultative, 
and  executive.  The  welfare  division  of  the  hoard  is  to  be  composed 
of  a  chairman,  to  he  ap|)ointed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
three  vice  chairmen,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  social  prevention, 
the  chief  of  police  of  (he  Federal  District,  and  the  director  of  public 
welfare;  and  members  chosen  for  their  interest  in  education,  penology, 
or  social  work.  The  consultative  division  will  be  made  u|)  of  a  i)hysi- 
cian,  a  lawyer,  a  professional  man,  and  a  specialist  named  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  executive  division,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  general  secretary  of  the  board,  will  work  in  three  sections, 
investigation  and  social  service,  a<lministration  and  finance,  and 
publicity  and  propaganda.  On  June  27  the  board,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sehor  Alejandro  Quijano,  was  formally  installed. 

In  Argentina  President  Justo  signed  on  June  22  a  law  creating  the 
National  Board  for  Child  Aid  and  authorizing  the  ap])ro|)riation  of 
1,000,000  paper  pesos,  from  general  revenues,  or  their  e(|uivalent  in 
national  products,  for  its  use.  The  primary  |>urpose  of  the  board, 
which  is  com|)osed  of  one  member  each  from  the  Ministry  of  War, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Argentine  National  Bank,  and  the 
Social  Aid  Board,  and  an  appointee  of  the  chief  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Health,  is  to  provide  children  of  school  age  with  foo<l  and 
clothing,  although  it  will  also  suggest  to  the  President  measures  to 
help  the  board  in  its  work. 

Adoption  in  ('hile  and  Costa  Rica. —  During  the  current  year,  tw(* 
American  nations  have  promulgated  adoption  laws.  The  Chilean 
law  was  signed  by  President  Alessandri  on  January  3,  that  of  Costa 
Rica  by  President  Jimenez  on  July  14.  The  provisions  of  the  two 
laws  are  similar,  and  reflect  the  Spanish  legal  tradition  as  regards 
the  family. 

In  both  cases  the  adopter  must  be  a>t  least  40  years  of  age,  and 
without  legitimate  or  recognized  descendants.  He  must  also  be  at 
least  15  years  older  than  the  a(h)ptee.  In  Chile  the  adoption  must  be 
authorized  by  the  ordinary  court  (jnsticia  ordinaria)  with  knowledge 
of  the  case;  in  (’osta  Rica  the  consent  of  the  adoptee  or  of  his  legal 
representatives  is  a  prerequisite  to  adopticm,  and  when  the  case  comes 
before  the  court,  representatives  of  the  adoptee,  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  and  the  National  ('hild  Welfare  Board  may  jjresent  their 
views.  In  neither  case  does  the  adoption  establish  juridical  relations 
between  either  adopter  or  ado|)tee  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Both 
laws  safeguard  the  property  of  the  adoptee  and  specify  his  inheritance 
rights.  The  ado|)tion  may  be  annulled  by  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
a<loptee  within  one  year  after  he  becomes  legally  competent  in  ('bile. 
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and  two  years  after  attaining  liis  majority  or  heeoiniii"  legally  eompe- 
tent  in  Costa  Riea,  by  mutual  consent  in  Chile,  and  by  a  court  decree 
of  ingratitude  (Chile)  or  indifrnity  (Costa  Rica).  In  both  laws  the 
adopter  has  no  claims  on  the  pro|)erty  of  the  adoptee. 

The  Children's  Code  of  I’rmjnaij. — The  C'hildren’s  Code  of  Uruguay, 
promulftated  April  0,  lh34,  includes  all  the  rejrulations  for  protecting 
the  life  and  welfare  of  children  from  the  |)renatal  period  until  they 
come  of  age.  The  code  is  to  he  administered  In*  a  special  council, 
composed  of  a  chairman  ai)pointed  by  the  Presi<lent,  and  six  members; 
the  director  of  the  Instituto  de  ('Hnica  Pediatrica  y  Puericultura ; 
a  lawyer,  api)ointed  by  the  Supreme  Court;  a  teacher,  appointed 
by  the  Primary  and  Normal  Education  Council;  and  one  delegate 
each  representing  the  Labor  Council,  the  Industrial  Education 
Council,  and  jmvate  institutions  for  child  welfare,  the  last  three  to  he 
ai)pointed  by  the  President. 

The  code  contains  provisions  for  pregnant  women,  mothers,  infants, 
and  abnormal  and  sick  children ;  for  the  care  and  education  of  children 
of  preschool  and  school  age;  and  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
socially  handicai)i)ed  and  of  children  of  employed  mothers. 

For  expectant  mothers  there  are  mothers’  lunch-rooms,  mothers’ 
homes,  mothers’  insurance,  and  instruction  in  prenatal  hygiene. 
For  infants  there  are  child-health  centers,  a  wet-nurse  registry,  the 
infants’  home,  creches  for  children  under  three  and  for  mothers  with 
small  children,  and  the  placement  of  orphan  or  destitute  children 
in  families  in  ])reference  to  institutions. 

For  school  children  clinics  and  laboratories  have  been  established 
as  well  as  open-air  schools,  vacation  schools,  school  camps,  and 
training  homes  ami  school  workshops  for  abnormal,  defective,  or 
crippled  children;  traveling  child-health  centers  have  also  heen 
organized. 

The  code  makes  education  com|)ulsory  for  all  children  between 
0  and  14  years  of  age;  in  the  future,  no  one  who  has  not  complied 
with  tlie  educational  re(|uirements  will  he  eligible  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  position.  C'hildren  between  o  and  10  shall  he  allowed  to  attend 
motion  ])ieture  theaters  only  during  the  (laytime  and  then  to  see 
only  iilms  i)reviously  approved  by  the  council, 
f  One  of  the  most  important  innovations  is  the  creation  of  the 

position  of  juvenile  court  judge,  llis  duties  are  summed  up  in  one 
paragraph:  “Like  a  good  father,  to  take  measures  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  minors.”  I’olice  and  court  procedure  is  established, 
and  ])uhlicity  of  any  kind  related  thereto  is  strictly  forbidden.  The 
loss  or  limitation  of  paternal  authority,  guardianship,  and  the  placing 
I  of  children  on  ])rohation  within  or  without  their  parents’  homes,  are 

also  regidated. 
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Adoption  is  facilitated;  the  adopter  must  he  at  least  30  years  of 
afro,  20  years  the  senior  of  the  adopted,  of  <rood  character,  and  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  adoi)ted  for  at  least  two  yeai^s  previously. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  “every  child  has  the  right  to  know 
who  his  parents  are,”  the  code  states  that  proof  of  paternity  may  he 
furnished  hy  the  mother,  and  official  investigation  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  council  uiuler  certain  conditions.  The  legal  status  of  natural 
children,  their  support,  and  other  such  matters  are  also  regulated. 

The  (piestion  of  chihl  labor  is  also  treated  in  the  code.  Xo  child 
under  12  may  work  on  farms  or  ranches  and  none  under  14  may  enter 
industrial  establishments,  although  children  between  12  and  14  may 
he  allowed  to  earn  money  under  certain  conditions.  Xo  child  under 
18  ina,v  he  employed  in  work  not  approved  hy  the  council. 

The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  among  children  is  to  he 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  which,  in  its  capacity  as  the  super¬ 
vising  and  controlling  agency  of  all  child  welfare  activities,  shall  also 
have  authority  over  all  private  child  welfare  organixations. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AUTHORIZED  IN  VENEZUELA 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  coffee  and  cacao  are  two  of  the  most 
important  j)roducts  of  Venezuela,  President  (idmez  decreed  on 
September  13,  1934,  the  creation  of  two  demonstration  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  for  coffee  and  one  for  cacao.  They  will  he  established 
at  sites  selected  hy  the  Ministry  of  I’uhlic  Health  and  Agriculture  to 
serve  the  regions  where  those  products  are  grown.  According  to  later 
information  received,  those  for  coffee  will  he  established  in  the 
States  (tf  Tachira  and  ('arahoho,  that  for  cacao  in  Miranda. 

PRISONERS'  WELFARE  MEASURES  IN  URUGUAY  AND  MEXICO 

A  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Minister  of  the  Interior  creating  the 
Xational  Welfjire  Board  for  prisoners  and  e.\-prisoners  in  Montevideo 
was  signed  hy  President  Terra  on  March  7,  1934.  It  was  established 
to  lessen  crime,  esjjecially  repc'ated  offenses;  to  secure  work  for 
ex-|)risoners;  to  aid,  in  exceptional  cases,  families  of  prisonei-s  awaiting 
trial  c»r  already  sentenced;  to  sustain  the  morale  of  prisoners;  to 
establish  like  organizations  in  other  Uruguayan  cities;  and  to  create 
the  Institute  of  Social  Kehahilitation. 

During  the  same  month  a  measure  was  adopted  in  Uruguay  creating 
a  school  for  prison  guards  and  for  ap]>licants  for  such  positions. 
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A  similar  bt)artl  was  established  to  aid  ex-prisoners  in  Mexico  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  June  4,  for  which  re<rulations  were  issued  on  the 
nth.  Its  purpose  is  defined  as  “  to  <rive  moral  and  material  assistance 
to  those  who  have  completed  a  sentence  or  been  pardoned  or  paroled, 
by  directing  them  and  protecting  them  so  that  they  may  take  their 
])laces  again  in  society.” 

THE  PERUVIAN  COUNCIL  OF  LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

By  a  presidential  decree  dated  January  22,  1034,  the  Supreme 
(’ouncil  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  was  established  in  Peru  to  study 
the  questions  of  a  social  character  ])resented  to  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  all  matters  of  an  economic,  or  a  social 
nature  submitted  to  it  by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion. 

The  council  was  to  he  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Promotion, 
chairman  ex  officio;  The  Solicitor  of  the  Ministry  in  ailministrative 
matters;  a  magistrate  aiipointed  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Lima;  a 
delegate  from  the  National  Society  of  Industries;  a  delegate  from  the 
Society  of  Commercial  Kmiiloyees;  and  a  delegate  from  the  officially 
recognized  labor  organizations,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
SiK'ial  Welfare  acting  as  secretary.  By  a  later  resolution  the  Director 
Cicneral  of  Promotion  and  Lalior  and  a  delegate  designated  by  the 
city  of  Lima  were  added  to  the  council.  Early  in  June  the  council 
submitted  to  the  Clovernment  regulations  for  its  procedure;  these 
were  officially  ajiproved  on  Juno  11. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  HISTORY  OF  GRANADA.  NICARAGUA 

On  June  2f»,  1934,  President  Sacasa  of  Nicaragua  approved  the 
constitution  of  the  Acadenn'  of  History  of  Granada.  These  had  been 
submitted  by  the  officers,  C'arlos  Cuadra  Pasos,  director;  Salvador 
Barherena  Dfaz,  assistant  director;  Emilio  Alvarez,  treasurer;  J. 
Biircenas  Meneses,  secretary;  and  C’arlos  A.  Bravo,  Joaip  Gomez, 
Octavio  I’asos  Montiel,  and  Jose  C’oronel  Crtecho,  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  first  coui’se  in  Portuguese  to  he  given  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  reported  in  the  Bclletix  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  July  1934,  was  begun  on  June  7  in  the  School  for  Adults  No.  3  of 
the  IXth  School  Council.  The  course  was  opened  with  a  ceremony 
at  which  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Argentina,  Dr.  Bonifacio  de 
Andrada  e  Silva,  ami  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Manuel  de  Iriondo,  were  guests  of  honor. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE  OF  HONDURAS 

The  ruins  of  Copan,  Honduras,  were  ainoiifr  the  very  first  pre- 
Colombian  inonuinents  in  Central  America  to  attract  arehaeolofjical 
attention.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  Government 
of  that  Kepublic  has  established  the  National  Arehaeolofrical  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  institutions  in  other  countries  interested  in 
archaeolofrical  studies  and  to  sujrjrest  to  the  Government  suitable 
measures  for  the  restoration  and  conservation  of  the  ruins  at  Copan 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  decree  is  in  accord  with  the 
Resolution  on  the  Protection  of  An-haeolofrical  Records  passed  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  in 
Santiago,  C'hile,  from  March  25  to  May  3,  1923. 

In  an  editorial  jnihlished  when  the  bill  was  jiresented  to  Conjrress, 
Kl  ('ronixta  of  Te<rucigalpa  said,  “The  study  of  the  ruins  is  important, 
hut  should  be  made  on  the  spot  and  under  oilicial  suiiervision.  b'or 
that  puriiose  the  site  should  be  demarcated  pro|)erly,  enclosed,  and 
cleared.  Since  just  at  jiresent  it  is  not  possible  to  ojien  ^ood  roads  to 
the  zone  of  the  antiipiities,  in  order  to  stimulate  tourist  travel  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  jriven  to  establishin<r  a  ^ood  airport  in  the 
neifrhborhood.” 

COLOMBIAN  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  OPEN  TO  WOMEN 

In  ('olombia  the  universities  have  been  closed  to  women  until  this 
year.  In  April,  however,  the  President  si<rned  a  decree  jirovidin^  for 
the  establishment  of  a  ('ollcfre  of  Kducation  in  the  National  Pedafro'ric 
Institute  for  Women.  This  hijrher  institution  will  he  considered  part 
of  the  National  University.  The  decree  also  jirovided  that  to  a 
jrroup  of  {rraduates  from  the  institute  who  for  three  veal’s  have  been 
doiiifr  advanced  work  in  jdiysics,  chemistry,  and  bioloiiy,  the  Ministry 
of  Kducation  would  frrant  the  defrree  of  Hcericloda  in  those  subjects 
and  that  furthermore  these  students  mi^ht  acipiire  the  doctorate  in 
their  specialities  after  fulfilling  the  refrular  reipiirements.  (In  C’o- 
lomhia  the  de{rree  of  licenciado  is  frranted  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  university  study.  The  bachelor’s  decree  sijrnifies 
ordy  the  comjdetion  of  the  0-year  secondary  school  course.)  Alumnae 
of  the  institute  who  attend  the  supplementary  courses  and  who  have 
taken  the  jirescrihed  undergraduate  class  work  in  education  may  enter 
the  collefre  of  educational  sciences  for  women. 

.\t  the  end  of  May  H)34,  three  younj;  women  received  the  fii’st 
decrees  {rranted  in  jihysics  and  chemistry.  They  were  Srtas.  Sara 
Norie<ra,  Mafrdalena  Briceno,  and  .losefina  Rodrfjruez. 

In  the  press  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  announced  that  courses 
leadiri};  to  professional  decrees  in  dentistry,  nuisin<r,  jiharmacy,  and 
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social  hyjriene  would  he  open  in  the  autumn  of  1934  to  women  in  the 
University  of  Cauca,  situated  in  Popayan.  The  new  president  of  the 
university,  Dr.  .lerenuas  Cardenas,  recently  returned  to  Colombia 
after  studyin"  educational  methods  and  practices  for  manj^  years  in 
the  United  States. 

MEXICO  REGULATES  HAZARDOUS  OR  UNHEALTHFUL  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
WOMEN  AND  MINORS 

On  .Vufrust  12,  1934,  rejrulations  dealing:  with  hazardous  or  un¬ 
healthful  occupations  for  women  and  minors  went  into  effect  in 
Mexico.  They  were  jiarticularly  desi<;ned  to  protect  women  and 
minors  under  10  ajrainst  undue  exploitation.  The  latter  are  especi¬ 
ally  protected  from  excessive  physical  strain  hy  limits  placed  on  the 
weig:hts  which  they  may  handle  in  various  occupations.  The  regula¬ 
tions  also  include  provisions  as  to  the  legal  numher  of  working  hours 
for  women  and  minors  of  both  sexes,  jilaces  where  they  may  not  work, 
and  tasks  they  may  not  perform,  and  provides  the  penalties  to  be 
exacted  for  noncompliance. 

NEW  WATER  SYSTEM  FOR  BUENAVENTURA 

On  July  22  service  hy  the  new  water  works  for  the  port  of  Buena¬ 
ventura,  Colombia,  were  officially  opened.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
public  works  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  hy  lire  in  1931,  and  were  built  at  government  expense 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  National  Rail¬ 
ways.  The  water  c(unes  from  the  Dagua  River,  about  12  miles  from 
the  city,  and  is  taken  to  Lomalta,  about  2  miles  nearer  Buenaventura, 
where  the  former  equipment  has  been  repaired  and  brought  up  to 
date.  From  the  reservoir  there  the  water  flows  hy  gravity  to  the 
purification  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  the  port. 


NECROLOGY 


Dr.  C.\Lvix  W.  Rice. — Tlio  doatli  of  Dr.  ('ulvin  W.  Rico,  a  noted 
electrical  engineer,  occurred  on  October  2.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  e.xecutive  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  a  j)osition  he  had  held  since  lOOti.  He  had  been  honored 
by  engineering  societies  in  many  ])arts  of  the  world;  he  was  an  honor- 
aiy  member  of  the  Association  of  Members  in  Argentina  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Engineering  Societies  and  the  (Mub  de  Engenharia 
of  Rio  de  .laneiro,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Centro  Ingen- 
iero  de  Argentina  and  the  Instituto  de  Ingenieros  de  C’hile.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  promoting  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  had  co¬ 
operated  enthusiastically  with  the  Ran  American  Union  in  that  and 
many  other  mattei-s. 

Dr.  Jose  Maiu.x  Esc.xi.ieh. — The  eminent  Bolivian  ])hysician  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Escalier  died  in  Ihienos  Aires  on  Septend)er  J,  1934.  Dr. 
Escalier  was  a  native  of  Sucre,  but  received  most  of  his  education  in 
Argentina.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  and  his  long  residence  in  Buenos 
Aires,  he  retained  his  Bolivian  citizenshij),  and  served  more  than  once 
as  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  Argentina;  he  also  took  i)art  in  other  diplo¬ 
matic  missions. 

‘♦•20 
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